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IDENTIFIERS' 

ABSTRACT / ' _ • 

. - The document is designed to assist local school 
systems as they plan, develop, and improve programs for emotionally 
handicapped students. Sectirons covep the following aceas: definitioi 
of emotionally handicapped students; pre-planning for emotionally 

, handicapped programs; identification, referr.a}, screening, 
assessment, and placement; service delivery 'models; program • 
development ^including the re-education model, the engineered 
classroom mo4el, th'e development therapy model, individual 
educational program', and -affective curriculum); behavioi? management 

■technigues (with suggestions for. attitudes and skills of the adult, 
technigues for managing Surface behaviors, techniques for handling 
temper tantrums, life spaQe interviewing, and. time out procedures); 
^pportive and liason services for the student , and 'for tbe 
professional staff; parent involvement; and teacher competencies. 
Appendixes include an .annotated bibliography of books on'emotio'nal' 
handicaps, a list of curriculum materials, figures showing cUssrool 
arrangements, a sample individual. eucation program, and a list of 

■North Carolina residential and hospital programs. (SBH) 
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Foreword 



fmotTOTialVy tiafidtcapperpupns present educators with 'cln'e ortheir most 
difficult pr^oblems. Experience* is prcrving, however, that teachers can work 
effectively with these children^ North Carolina's public schools began pro- 
grams far the emotibnally handicapped as early as. 1965. < In ig/S-ye,- twenty- 
seven school ^stenjs reported specific program? designed to provide an appro- 
priate education for the emotionally handicapped, 'and in 1976-77, fifty-seven 
unit^ reported special programs serving 2,430 students. 

^ Basically, public school ^programs in North Carol ifria are utilizing models 
.such as the Re-Education Program, the. Developmental Therapy Model, the Hewett 
Engineered Classroom and other' psychoeducitional approaches: Classes provide 
a structuT^d. environment where rules and standards are clear and eonsistently 
enforced, a climate that is relaxed and positive; "a. teacher and aiZe who are 
trained in behavior management and individual instruction and who have'exper- 
jence worki/ig with a variety of thildren. ' ■ : 

THSfManiJal has been developed to s"6rve as a catalyst and guide in de- 
^rJ!^^!!?"®'^ programs and improving present programs to meet the special needs 
of Nortrr Carolina's emotionally handicapped -young people*. ' 




A. Crjiig Phillips - , 
State Superintendent of P#Jic Instruction-c 
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Introductiojpf 



Working with emotionally handicapped pupils i-s not a new task for public . 
-school systems, but providing arr appropriate e*icatjonaT program for these m 
children is new for some. AU systems have tried such approaches as frequent • 
. • student, and parent conferences, transfers to other classrooms or schools, inter- 

. y.entiorTs from outside agencies, .suspensions, bopie instruction, etc., in efforts ' 
• to maintain the emotionally handicapped pupil.- However, new advances in be- 
, • havioral sciences and educationT have opened. new possibilities for understand- .• 
ing and changinjj behaviors and thus providing appropriate educational programs 
Tor these pupils. . - ^ 

- - — .Jiis^bljcationrls-designed to assist -loeal-icliQQl sjcstems as they plan. 
V • - develop and ihiprove pxograms for tW dmoti(ki^llyliandice(ppedr^t is" Wtssible • 
to include all the varying philosophical approaches, befiavior manag^ent^sTrff- ' f 
tegies, matenaU, -etc., but it is fvdped that persons using ih'is manual WiVl * 
^ go beyond the information presented here-and search until they find the tech- / 
•nique that will work with the special pupil in his uniq^ setting.- 



> 



Theodore Drain^, director 
- Division for Exceptional ChildV-en 
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. , DEFINITION OF EMOTV)NALL,Y HANDICAPPED PU^1,S ' • 

• , » 

A serious enwtional handicap in' childreri is defined as behavior that is 
developmental ly inappropriate or inadequate in educatfonal settings as in-^ /' 
dicated by one or more of the following characteristics- 

1.1 Inability to learn that cannot be explained by' intellectual , sensory, 
neurophysical or general .health fadtors. For example, the^ pupil fs 
one or more grade levels below in specific subject areas such as 
reading or math, or e^xhibits unpatterned gaps in academic skill attain- 
ment. ' ' 

1:2 Inability to build or maintain satisfactory interpersonal relationships 
with peers t)r teachers: For example, the pupil engages in excessive 
fighting, is unable to participate 1r> ^oup activities, shows unwilling- 
ness to follow directions, refuses teacher input, or prefers solitary 
play. 

"^1.3 Inappropriate or immature types of behavior or feel ing|^nder normal 
conditions. For example, the pupil cries excessively, is confused or 
unable to cope with group work or shjiring materials, or seeks inor(jinate 
amounts of teacher atjention . * ^ 

1.4 A general pervasive mobS of unhapplness or depression, for example, the 
pupil is sad, ofteji showing dissatisfaction with sel f ,^ wlti^draws and . 
needs prompting ' for open communication, seldom displays joy or receives 
compliments easily,, 

1.5 A tendency to develop physical -symptoms, pains , or fears*ass6c1ated with 
personal or school probleafe. For example, the pupil complains of fre- 
quent headaches or stomachaches-. Is listless much of the time not en- 
gag^ing in activities, or displays great fear of bodily Injury frpm 
normal sports. 

The behavior pattern must be of sufficient dufation , frequency / and Intensity 
to call attention to the need fbr intervention on behalf of the ch 113715^ 
insure his/her educational success. The term does not Include children 
who are socially maladjusted, unless it is determined that they are seriously 
emotionally handicapped. For purposes of classi fication and educational 
, programming, childrep diagnosed as autistic are dbnsidered seriously emotions- 
ally handicapped. . ^ . * 
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. PRE-PLANNING FOR EMOTIONALLY HANDICAPPED PROGRAMS:' 'BASIC DECISIONS 

The success or failure, of .an emAtionatly handiqapped piTPgram very ofian depends 
on the 'amount:^d quaHty of pre-planning ^ffort^ . It is paramourit that, more , , 
/than one person be involved. Ideally the committee should be composed of t]^ 
local coordinator for special education, an assistant superintendent, the 
teacher(s^) of the special classes, .a regular class teacher,, the principal In 
whose school the program will be housed, and appropriate representatives from 
community agencies (Department of Social Services, Mental Health, Health 
Department, etc.). The best programs.'are ones in which roles and working relation 
ships have been defined thorough a series of open and coo.perative meetings 'in which 
* all agencies have looked at their abilities to provide serv#Ces, ReguUr class • 
teachers should be. kept informed, regarding'decisions >that e^re made in' the process 
of pre-planning. Their support for,the>iew pro'gratn should be enlisted at the 
beginning. 

. . 

The planning committee shoul d, address ,itsel f to the following issues and make^ 
g at least tentative decisions: * * < ' 

- ° : ■ ■ . . . . - / ■ ' - 

2.1' Where will ttie program be located? The corrwittee should choose a 
location where the principal's leadership is apparent, where the 
staff is willing to talk to students ^nd work out conflicts whenever ^ * 
possib^'e^ and where student peer clinbte is relaxed and positive. 

2.2 What geographical area will the program serve? Beware of trying to jerve 

too large an area. It ii best to begin ser4in9'one school an^ then to 

enlarge the area if feasible. # 
• , » * 

2.3 If transportation of students Is an issue, what will work best? Some 
options might be regular bus routes, mini-busel, public transit systems, ' 
taxi cabs, or unit owned vans. ^-^It should be remembered that emoxional ly 
handicapped 'pupils have low tolerance thresholds; therefore, prolonged travel 
«naV *'§et the^ child up" for an emotional crisis. Transportation of emotional 1 
handicapped pupils should be incorporated into the general transportation 
p)an of the local board. * ' ^ / . • 

• ■* ' . ' 

2.4 On what philosophical orientation wilT the program be based?' It is ad- 
visarble that the planning committee as a group visit existing programs 
with different 6ore philosophies in order to determine Vihich wilT work 
best for them. It is imperative that ^he program director or supervisor 
and teaeher be committed* to the philosophy which- is selected. It must 
be understood, however , .that iJeyond' any specific approach, the most 
cTucial factor in a successful program is related to thf'personal invest- • 
ment school personnel malcg'^l^^r identified pupil s^. Their. f#elings and 
«xpress4ons of interpef^onal concern constitute a powerful impetus for prowth 

92.5 What will the referraT process be? (See p. 14.) . ♦ 



'2.6^ What assessjnent instruments .wi 11 be usedft (See pp. 16-ia) 



2:7 Who will be involve^ in the placernent process and how will it work? 

(See pp. 14-19 and/or Rules Governi ng Programs and'Services for Children 
with Special 'bleeds ) ' ~- TT ' — '■ •. 

- f ^ • ' ■ 

'2.8 How will pareftts be involved before and after pJaCement? Who-will be 
. primarily responsible for parent work? (See p. 14-19 and/or Rules Governin g 
Programs and ^er^ices for Children with Special Needs ). — ^ 

219 '^How j<i/ill pupil's be phased irvtp the prograrrt?. It is most .advisable to 
begin the program with no- more than ^wo or three pupils, then other 
pupils should be placed one at a time at- weekly intervals. 

2.10 How will group balance be maiptained^ Too many actirjg-out, aggressive - 
children at any one time can cause disaster. * >< ' ' 

2.11 How long will /a. child reltein in the program? It is important to 

let children know what length of time they will.be in 'thfe^rogram and. 
If at all possible, what-wjll happen afterwards. ^ 
/ 4^ 

2.12 How will transition into th» regflar program takirt:>lace?- The- key word 
. IS gradual . Initially, ftfr example, the student might spendshort 

periods of time in non-academic subjects. When he is ab'l-e to handle 
academic class'es gradually, he can be phased into thf)§e. He might 
need resource help for ^time. Good comniynfcati^n with all conte'med 
is very important in the transition especially with the classrdom 
• teacher. Planning fOx transition to the regular jSogram s,hould be 
done on a>j-individual basis. • . ^ 

2.13 Who, wilT be responsible for liaison work durtng placement and follow-up , 
work aft^r return to regular class?' Follow-up support may be necessary 
fbr individual pupils for at least two years following their total . 
rerintegcation into a^regular class-room. This may entail only a periodtc 
check, but couy require specific interventions and resoJrce support 
requiring substantial personnel , til|e, and effort. . 

2.14 Wfio will be primarily responsible fdr writing and evaluating individua'l 
^-education programs? It must be anticipated that, in evolving ^lans 

fOr and setting goals with emotionally Irandidapped pupils, constant 
- re-e valuation wi>l be necessary. Student accomplishment must be viewed 
in small st«ps, sometimes even^ reducing the expectations that are set 
for a pupil. When goals are approached or reached, new ones can be set. 

2.15 What<kindl of reports and ricordswtll be maintained? ' v 

Records should. jnc'l^de all data, relevant to^providing an appropriate 
. educati^al program: Local educatlon^genclis should follow^the gOide- 
^ line^ to>assure confidentiality. of iifl&rmation , but also maintain access- 
ibility to thos€ professionals inyolved tn the education o/ the child. 
For details, see Rules Governing Progr ams and Services for Children 
with Special Ne edst ^ 7 ■ — 
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2.16 How many students' ■should. Ire served at any one time? It is recommended 
^ , thajt there rip^ ^jg^morf than, six to ei^t:pufU'ls i-rt. a -s^lf-c'ontained ' 
; . emotioi^11y>ai^dKa|>ped program with a teacher and an aide/ and Jihat a 
, . j'neso'uyce t^at^rVrtjd aide jn* Wrk with more than twenty students per 

2.1:7 HwAWi1.\\t'h* *.t:a^i^,^QneU^n? Included here are sticft -Issues .as.{lX plan^- 
fling* rrh;Rffie»^ through team meetings and child study con-' 

r---fere,i^qes; .{fr:lupervis1on an^rganizationaV char*t sho.uVdbe^* 

-drawn); or (a) teacher schedules (planning time for 'teacher planning,- 
par*ent conferences, case^ consultation .with the- regular class 'teachers , 
etc.)' Two\other_veryr'impojrtarft areas are snjpport for the teacher ^ind , 
ongoing, training for tver/h >^n 'aifit^ tfhe regulir staff. ^ 

- ^* • . ; . , * 

It lf\oj> become c^eoA^ Q^p^Hatty ik tabling -thz mbZLoruUly c^tukbtd, 
that a tzmkd^ cannot {^unctxon adtquateZy {^o^ *long iAuMioat an Inlomzi 
6houldeA to iQjxn oky vxiXkoixt an OYi'thz-^poi, human ukUJUng mil at oohlch 
to *'gnA.pt to Mge, to zxp/iu^ 'i^oA^ md <,o¥iiu6 rruuta^^ to'a^k quu-'* 
txo¥ii anfimndzk aloud. WkoAz 4ac/i a 6QAv,ltz >c6 not p^vZdzd, t^ckdA ' . 
y d\op-olJuU AjiCAzobz) u)heAi thz human voaiZing MJUi %m oaAziaiJLy' conctiveid 
. and ton^Aj^ttYVtti^{^{^QAzd, udkzfiz thz pzoplz ijoko oAe ptwvldzd a^z^duQA-- 
• .tiondtly a:nd p4^(Mbg>c<wt£i/ in{^omzd, ^on^AXiva, fiympath^t>t(i,. and ^ ^ 
undeMtanding , tm^iAytoveA among ^ach«^^ ^uen undoA thz ni06t InoA^bly 
. dliiltuLt conditions l& ^mitflkzdty,lou}eAzd. ^ Th?, tt^acitVi^^ thzm^zlvoM 

6m4^ amAz njgt only OjJ thi}M piAk a^^oXs and j^hp ^comings buut oi thf * 
exacting po^^lbltUy oh (inlcuigzd honlzont, pz/uonai ^^uith, and pKo^ 
^ *iU6ional matu/uvUon J . " *^ / . * 

Some newly->lT(:ed emotionally handicapped teacber* are untrained in this 
area. It 'is crucial that these terachers get' the' ^training^ they need before 
they enter the classroom and that trainirig be continued throughout their 
stay in the program^,. The regular staff also needs training* Time,jandl|^ 
funds, if necessa ryr should: be p Tanned ^int*o the yeafly sc^iedula jfor train- 
ing. Particularly /important is training the regular and support staff 
in beha\4or rtenage/Wiit technique and steps. that.will be utilized so that 
they can' be* underStbM and supported, 

2.18 What .kinds of (fase anid prograrti consultation will be employed? Perhaps 

a psychiatrist or psydiologist from'the local 4Tiental health center can^ be 
sfecured for a few hours per we^k for case consultation/ ProgriHn cort- 
sultation can be secured free .of charqe ff^m the Division for Exceptional. 
Children, State tfepartment of Public Instruction, ' ' ' 

lA^ What will "be the,proc©4(rre for requesting materials and equipment? '. 

2s2a How will tffe prograj)>/fte evaluated?. An^ .outside "team often 1s the'-rnqst help 
'in the evaluation process,. They can be more objective and cati* plH)yide 
. instght.to problems because of the^r objecttvit^. 



long, McWe, and Newman^ Conflict in the Classroom . "The Teacher and His Mental 
Health," Wadsworth Publishing^ Company; Inc, , Belmortt , California, p. 404.' . 




Identification, Referral, 
Screeninc, ^Agg^ ssiiient, 

^^^^ill^c6m6nt 



"mUjig the, cjo,uA6z ai gfuming up, mo*t ckUxUibi, 
9fl ont ,tcme 6a o^tHiA, vJUM4 ^uck diUuAhbig 

hyjxAacUvUti. UoU oi thue^OuldAw neve* 
'labeled (U ^emoUonally dUtiMzd' ikoauA^ tHe^iA 
behtMlofC ii ,md^ipS^ Un degAez, occwu. on^ ih- 
iAexiuuLntty, 'o{^lias opfMAent patteAn. 

-rrank H. Hewett. 1974 
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3: - IDENTIFICATION * ' * , t^ ' ' • \ 



Emotionally handicapped rpuptis .llienti early in life can be helped with 
less tcouUle to themselves and the^r communities than would be th^ case* 
' ^ later in life. Below is a list of specific behaviors which may assist 
^S^acherS"^ tn pecognizing pupils 4^hb have emotional handicaps. If pupils' . 
•'0 , . * are exemplf fying an^ on^ of these behaviors to sujch an ^extent that they 
. • are not 4)rC)^r'essing in school, the teacher, •other -orofessional educator, 
* , oc parent should be alerted to a possible problem*^ - 

. 3.-1 Short Attention Span Unabte to Concentrate : * < ^ 

• -not able to pay attention long enough to finish an activity.^ 

, • , ' 3.2 -Restless or Hyperactive: , , ^ 

-moves around cons'tantly, fidgets; does^'not se||ij.to move^with a 
[ • purpose- ip mincf; picks -on other children. / . b ^ 



/3.3 Does Not Complete Tasks -- Careless Unorganized ApprcsKh to Activities: 
,-does not finish what is started; does not sfeem to kn^ how to plan to 
get work done. ' • 

. ' " • " / - * V 

3:4 Listening Difficulties Does Not Seem to Understand: 

^has trouble 'foil owtng directions; turns away while otherS are talk- 
ing; does not seem to be interested. 

"3.5 Avoids Participation With Other Children or Oflly Knows How to pfay 
• by Hurting Others: ' • ' 

-stays away from other thildrenj always plays' aione; leaves a group 
ofjijhl\dren when an activity is going on; bites, hits, or bu'Uies. 

' 3.6 Avoids Adults :. „ ' ' f» ^ 

-stays away fn^m adults; does not like to come to ackilts f0:r attention. 

3^7 Repetitive Behavior': . ^ 

-does some unusual movement or repeats words over ind over; cannot 
stop activity himself. ' • * / » ^ ^ 



3.8 Ritualistic or Unusual Behaviorr / 

^-has a fixed way of doing certain activities In ways not usually 
^ seen in gthar children. • ' - ^ 

'3.9 Resistant tb Discipline or Direction (impertinent ^ defiant, resentful, 

<lestructive or negattve): ' : 

*does no^t accept directions or. .training; disagreeable, hcird to manage; 

destroys materials or toys delij^erately;. temper tantrums^ ^ 

3.10 Unusual i:ahguage;Cootent (bjzarre, strange** ftarfut, jargon, fantasy): 
-very odd or di fferer^t^ talk* with 6thers,ar in stories. ^. 

5T-^ ^ ^ ' 

from "Identifying Children With Special Needs /^a brochure published by the 

^'tland Center,' Athens Georgia. 
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3.11 Speech Problems: ^ 
* -rater speech itliiat is unusually fast or slow. * 
-amculatioa: difficulty milking ^cTear,s|3e€ch sounds. 
rStuttering: difficulty with flqw of speech; repeating sounds^ words 

or phrases; blocking words or sounds^ 
-voice/ unusually loud, soft, hrigh or low; scratcffy. 
-ho speech: chooses not to talk or does not know how to talk so that 
others, cap understand. ' , 



• 



. 3.12 PhysicaUComplaints: r . - ^"^ 

-talks of being sick or hurt; seems tired or without ener^gy.^ , a 

^ 3.13 Echoes Other's Speech: ^ * - ;^J"^* 

-repeats another .person's words without intending fqf the wards 
mearT anything. • ^ 

■ 3.14- Lack of SeTf-Help Skills: / * 

-unable to feed self, unable to dress self, unable loifconduct toilet 
* activities unaided, or to carry out health practices s^ch as washing 

^ hands, bfushing teeth,, etc. * , ^ ... 'v 

■ , « ' ' * " * 

3.15 Sel f- Aggressive or Sel f-De rogatory* • 
-does things- to hurt self. . - • ' r 

-says negative th'ing$' about ^elf. . J * " 

^ ' ^ ; • - : f . . . ■ ' 

■ , , 3.16 Temperamental, Overly Sensitive^ Sad, frritable": 

. -moody, easily depressed, unhappy, shows extreme emotions an4 feelings. 

As indicated by the above behaviors, some* emptionally handicapped pupils have 
'problems wiy» too mudh behavior, i.e., aggression, while others have problems^ 
■■ - with too little behavior, i.e., witfvdrawAl. It is also important to "hote^ ' 
,. ; that during the course of growing up, njafly children^ ^t one time.or another, » 
exhibit such dijsturbing behaviors as ffearfulness, destructiveness, or hyper- 
activity. However, most of these children are never labeled as'. emotionally #> 
handicapped because their "behavior is mgderate in degree, *only occurs infre- 
quently, >ind has no apparent pattewi," to use Frank Hpwett's phrase. 

This initial identification of a need is not to be considered referral fbr " 
special class placement but rather that the child is having difficulty and 
the parent,or professional educator is concerned. with meeting the special 
needs of the child. If a profess-ional educatoc is the^erson identifying 
\ .-the child, initial con.tact should Ue made with the p^ents befbre the refer- 
ral is (nade. It may be, that some situational stress or acute trauma — 
, - .ranging -from death in the family to a value or styte Conflict between the child 
(and/or his parents) and the" teacher — may be causing the behaviors. In 
such. cases, "some adaptation of the regular claiss program may be sufficient 
. 1;o meet the ?hiAd's needs. % • . 

• : ' ' • . r • 

' '4. REFERRAL . ' ' . . vi • 

If the pupil's needs cawipt bermet by adapting the regular class program, then 
the proffejsional educator should provide the oTlncipal or other designated 
person a written' assessment of the pupil's stlfcngths and weaknesses and request 
that' at least one of the fblTowing observe the pupil 'indass: principal, 
cljairperson of programs for exceptione^l children, teacher'of exceptional 
,3 children, or appropriate support services p'ersonnel , The observation i$ 
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especially important to identifying pMpilij^Hrth emqtional' handicaps. Teachers 
who ar^e„ re^onsible for some 30 pupils c^n .handly be expected to gi4^e their 
ful Inattention to hne pupil for morie than a short period of time. An objective 
^observer, who can/concentrate on Q,ne pupil and his/her reaction ^to. his/her/ ^ 
envtrQhment , TOy D§ arfrle to nrote particular aspects of the environment that 
set off certa-iR bdtaviors. ; If possible., the ^obsepve^^ should* see the child 
tn a variety of settings, I'.e., classroom (wi'^th different teachers if in a 
secondary school ),» playground, etc. 

If, after observation by.^ third-party', the pupi 1 ' s te,acher, principal and 
the chalrpersoff for programs for exceptiofial children clo not feel that the 
i^gular clV^^proxjraro can be^jadapt^d to meet the pupil's needs, the papll 
should'be retired to th^?<«hool-basl>l>committee which will decide if compre- 
hensii^e scr^^n^^ and^^^essment is appropriate. If it is determined that 
• screening and/or'Js^l^sment require the eMmin^stration of instruments, 
interview^ olr otirer procedures used seliUJi^fti vely with ah individual child, 
{not ^iven to evei^o^ne in the child's c1asl, grade, or school), written 
parental {^guardian) *pirm1ss1on must be obt^rined; Within 30 days of the ^ 
referral, the loca^ ^ucciticn agency shall «end a written notice to the 
parents or/ 5uard1an(s/ describing the evaluation, procedures to he followed ^ 
and rgquest^'g consent for th^ evaluations. ^ . ^ 

If th^ parent{s) or guardian{s) consfep^, the local education agency ^ha 11 
proyide or cause to be pnovided an appropriate assessment within 30 calendar 
days after sending the-notice.. If they do not, the local education agency 
•m^y obtain a due process hearing on the ftilure of the parent to consent. 

The school based cpmrrtit tee. should be se>ecjted frpm the folljdwing: princlRal 
(or designee) fis.chalrpersoft, teacher referring the'child, chairperson fbr 
exceptional ch1>dren (or designee)^ teacher of exceptional- children, 
psychologist, social worlc^r, guixlance counselor, speech; language, and 
hearing specialist, physi<:1an or school nurse, physical therapist, occupa- ' 
tionaJ therapist i physical education teacher, recreation specialist, . 
referring agency^i^ersonnel ,,parent{s).. » 
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5/ SCREENIim AND EVALUATION BEFORE PLACEMENT ; * * . 

5.1 Required: • ' 

.5.1.1 Psychological evaluation:^ The psychological eval'uation shall. 
include, t)ut not be limiteld to,- the assessment of int«llectu,al 

\ • ' functioning^ educational progrei^, adaptive behavior and 

psycho-nwtbr devjelopment. Such examfnatloii shall be'performed ^ 
by ^, qualified examiner who is either certified by the State 
De^jartment of Publ ic^nstruction or licensed under the N. C. .A 
Psychological Licensing Act.. The following are suggested ^ 

^ instruments? for intellectual assessment:. 




Title, ' • ' 

L^lteA InteAnevUonal VzAionsnayicz SoaZz 

iilzckileA lYvtaJUUgYiztz Scalz (J'o/i CkUdAm 
- Reused fWISC-R) - .. i\ 



le-adult Wtdule/i AduU IntMigenct $auU iUAlS) 

fre- 
Func 
Age 



-Pre-School P6ychozducjaUonoLl P^jo^z** 

Functional 



For specific Information concerning Instruments used for intellectual- assessment 
(i.e.. publisher^ cost, standardisation), see The Men^ Measur ements Yearb6ok- 

by Oscar Buros or Index of Assessment and I i il nj mihli In ,1 in 

andV avail able from the ijl vision, for Expeptional thWdtfff; S6t>IT~ . • . * 

^Recommended as a supplementary instrument for pupils with autistic tendencieV'- 
°C language impairment. For specific Information, contact' TEACCH, Division 

of Psychiatry, School of Medicine, University «f North Carolina, Chaperwil 



'The fallowing are sijggested instruments fOr personalltj^ * 
assessment:' . . // * ^ . • ' 



^rojeotlves 

Title 



Age 6r 
grade 



4- up \(mdfbK-Qv>toJtX Tut 

3- 10 CkildKzn^A AppeAsizption Tut. 

4- up ' ThzmcuUc AppoAczptlon Tzii 
6A8 RcctoAe WoAxi Tut ' 

3-,15. GQodonqugh'HdM^ V^umLyig Tut 

5- 16 Uinm^otci VoAxitpto-ViaQYio/^tic Tut 



Personality Deve 



5^ 

12^19 

7-15 



?veVy2iff^nt '< 



and Adjustment 



PkiZd EdiavioA Hating ScaZz 
JuyfCoK Ey6tinA.k''?dA^ondJUty Inv^nto/iy 



: Time- 

Varies 
Varies ' 
( 2 'hours . 
30 min. 
10-15 m>n. 
Vari-es 



yf min. 
15*40 min.* 
Varies ' \ 



SgTf Concept 



S^Zi-Conczpt and Motcvation InvQjnton^ 
(4 tzvdU) 



15 bin. • 
• % 

10-20 min. 
20-30 min. 



4-l'8 

'l2 * 

. adult /ejine^^ee Sel^-Coh^iejcrf: 'Sca£e 

' * , 8-18. ' Junu6 Invantonjy 

, Behavfor Rating Scales ' 

— . - , > 

S.12 PevcAeoux ChUxLZdtuxvloK Hating ScaJU 
K-6 VgvqjiQMX ElomntoKy School WiavlOK Hating Sdate 

13-18 ' PeueAeoax Adolucent BdiavloK Hating Scade 
' . 9-12 WalkeA Vncbtom Behavior Idzntiiicatlon ChtckUU ' 

5.1.2- Educational Evaluation 

. Anjndlvl dually administered standardized achievement test • 
C 'must be given by 'the' school psychologist or other qualified 

personnel (l.e,, classroom teacher, special educat4orj teacher, 
' guidance counselor) to determine aca<tem1c stt^t^tbs and 
y weaknesses. Areas 'to be measured 'Incl^; readipg, writing, 
' arithmetic and spelling. The following are exan^les of some 
' ^ s^^gested Instruments: 



J 



is I 
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-firade Title . • . ^ . : ' Time '.. 

K-12 iilU& Jimgf Adii&vmint T(L6t {(ilMJ) ' 20- 30 .rain. 

'. * Peabody tndividuaZ Ac/ccevcwewt Te4^ 30-40 *nri'n. 

- - l'-6 • VUA^S^MUy)UA 'h^ kAdcnd 'V<.iUc^ ,30-90. mi n'. 

^ * K-7 ' '.Key mm Viagnditlc AAUhmeUii Tut 30 rain. • 

5;1.3 Aflaptive BehaviaV* . .* ' .' . . . . ' 



Age "y Title ^ , Titng.' 

• ^ ^ ' p 

3t12- ; : Adaptive- 8e/«^^ 5ciiee-AAMP ' "20-30 mih. 

.* -Ifmtt > - . ' ' ' , V • ■ ' 

• . 0-adul'^' VinaZmd Socl^-Uati)^ " ' ^ 20-30 rain. 

' , /' ' ■ . . - ' V " ' 

' ;. Aae JitTe,.^ . :■• ;^ Ti^ 

. 4^ 10 *^ ^ Vzv^eaux Jpi't 'ei^ bxViefiuuty.' QooHiUnpitJjik. 

• •*..-.4 ^- ■ . . B'ende\-Ge4tiiil' Visual MotoK.' , ' 



Recommen-dfd Screening and EyarUattiori Before* pWefnentl 

?.24. *A''medican*>vakiajt>(>n by^a* qualified ph^ci'an is strongly 
. . i ' recomffl6nfded,]Foy^*ny.'puRil whpL.ts eVi'ibJtin'g.,ph"5'sical cowr 
♦ • plaints.suqti'as^headaches, ,upset stomach ...being tired ftr," 
. • wilhaiM^.enejg^. ;i .'.-^ f ; *. • 

: , — - :•• * ; -• . , ' ^ 

tB the ie.v*nt th^. pupil, ts on. medication ,prfeSfM bed by »a 
physicfarf, *the vrofesitoniil 6dupator.s- should be in contact ' 
. , ■ wfth -th^ physi«i.rfn attd Become' thoroughly familiar with the- - 

( ? 6xact medica.ti09 and. its j&ffBcJ.Qn^the*' child.. Ideally; - 
. ' t*i%educa.tbr' ahd.f^hysitian should^cflmlhpirtiate oma • 

• b;^sii to.dis'cu^ progr^s or lack* of p'cogress.^/ 
' . ' ' ' " .(.■'- .* - • 

• ^Visfon and heariijg Vreen-io.g can be condacte.d by the -sCtib^ 
^health ourses or -other appropriate personnel. - Speech, 
' ' ' ' langdage and hearing'^pectalisrts maiy coridoct hearing* greening 
- Medical, evaluation* of^fn?se fuhctiom Should "be conducted by 
a physician. » •. 

•. - , ' ' , ' 

5.2.2 Speech «nd language, development: The following aspects of 
ispeech and Unguhge'^ould be evaluated:,' articulatton, 
; flue4icy» voice andflan^uage (syntax, morphology, semantics).' 

\ ' " ' ■ , ■ , ■ - . - 




'6, PLACEMENT^ ' ^ ' ^- , ' . v ' 

•• • ^ - \. ' - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ : • f^. " ■ 

If, aft?r rti'viewing alT assessment .daU; the school. basifed cdnriittee "recom- ' 
. mends to the administfati ve place'inent comtiHttee that the chlid be»pjaced ' • 

in- a. special program or service -for the emotional ly. hand4caf>pe<l, then the 
. ^ coniinttee will proceed to/develop" an indiVfdualized education proriham wfrich 
••Will specify the following.*, ' > ' * • ' 

; ' ^[i) a statement of present levels of educational performance; " . 

(b)' a statement o,f annual goals, including shart-term instructiofjal 
(jbjecli ves; ' . ■ 



(c) ^ a statement of speci fic educational services to be 'provided, 
and the extent to which the child will be able to participate 
iQ regular educational programs; 

* ■ • . ' * 1* . ■ • 

(d) a statement of the specific aduca'tional and i^lated serv^ices-.- 
needed by the child but not^vailable; . • . , f 

. (e) the projected date of initiation and'anticipated duration of 
services ;' and " . . " 

(f) .appropriate objective criteria and evaluation procedures and 
. schedules for determining, on at 'least an annual basis, whether , • 
instructional objectives are being achieved, 

' "A • V , \ 

The parents mu^t have the opportunity to participate in the development of 
tne indiAjij*ual e*4cation program and must give written peHnission fo^ place- 
ment. (See p. 62.. for sampfe individual "fediicati on program".) 

7.^^^NSinON BACK TO REGULAR CLASS PROGRAM , ' . ' ' 

(See p. 8 ; 2.12.) ' ' \ ^ . •• . 



For specif c ^requirements, see Rules Governing Programs and Services f or' Chi 1 dren 
k^^E^S^g-^'^L^'^^ Direct i^erviges to Exceptf onal Childre n; A Process Mode l . 
published by. the Division fbr Exceptional Chi I dreh ' , SB? — ■ 



; t 



Service Delivery Models 



"Art e^^ectcve ooHtbuMim oi ii ii ng 1 1 n ^ int^aiuvUd 
awl HupomAvt'to the. iwuU oi ^n^yUdualdiud^in, 
A 6yAtzm i6 muMtWAmiHg l£ euid onh/ ti iheju (Utx. 
(Utt^Mtbtt. tducaUonal ^Ututgi aaaUabU and U,i 
^ -Oie potccLe^ and jAocJtUuu function to maintain 
. chiUH^ in the. ItaU HUtfuctiA/t iUtina Aoil hJiM 
(U tht timt. A6 tht duld'^ ntedi changt. what li 
UaU HJiMKLctiift wilt change, and tht (umtinuum of 
int&gfuUine 6e/iMiae6 mut n^pond accefuUngty." 



-Jams L. Paul, 1977 " 
Presentation at Sianer Institute 
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8. SERVICE DEL rVEftY MODELS ' * ^ 

«» • • * 

. ^ It is essential that schbol- systems provide as many alternatives as , * 
'possible, to meet the needs of .the eraotionally handicapped pupil. Often 
a pupil may be placed in a particular progcalh, i.e., residential ' ' 
program or resource room, because nothing els£ i^ available,' The. 
following continuum\f services such as that«^hown in Figure 1, p.26 , 
is recommende'd. It is obvious that all local education agencies wauld not . 
be able to provi^de all services within the loc'al school system, i.e., 
residential school program. However, such programs -should be avail'able„ at 
• least on a contractual basis. Smaller units, in particirfar, wilUneed tq, 
design programs which are flexible enough to meet the needs of both the -. 
pupil who needs part-time placement and the pupil who needs full-time 
placefhent in a special class for a. period of time, but can gradually 
•return to the. regular class. * ' , ' ^ . 

Also, there may be extenuating'ci rcumstances in the child's total life 
space which wolld necessitate short terra placement in a residential program, 
i.e., to give the family .some' rel/hef so they can prepare to work effectively 
with the child. ' , , 

As shdwn by Figure 1,. p,26, educational services needed by emotionally 
handicapped pupils require a full continuum of services froin the regular 
public school class to the residential hospital programs, 

8.1 Regular Classroom With or Without Supportive Services: 

Many emotionally handicapped pupils can be appropriately served in 
a regular classroom if teachers are trained in behavior management. * 
A consulting teacher, coi^elor of^chool: psychologist can provide ' 
assistance by observing the childjn the iqlassrdom to help determine 
environmental Conditions or eventj that precede th^ undesi rattle behavior, 
, The teacher and sypport p&rs6o can then work together to p-ljn for mod- / 

ifi cation of the environrnent and/or behavior raanageinenf stmegies*, • 
Supportive personnel and teachers may also work with parents and com- 
munity agencies, ..^ • 

' ' • ^ . 

8.2 Regular Class Plus Supplerentar/ Instructional Services: ^ 

Some local education agencies have gone^one step further and added 
an aide to the regular plassroomJ The regular teacher, an aide, and 
support personnel a)re*prov1ding an appropriite, education for some 
24 regular students and six students who are- idertti fied as emotionally 
-handicapped. 



8,3 Part-time Special Class: The part*time special class is appropriate 
for- the child who can fanctiorffcka regular class for a portion "of 
the day, but needs t+^e support wRdejically or socially of a more 
individualized clasi* fon one or two^eriods a day. An essential 
aspect of this program is that the. resource teacher works closely 
with the parents, re9ular cVassroofo teacher i>r teachers and other 
. school personnel and .commwjity agencies who have contact withfthe 
child to plan and implement appropriate learriirfg experiences for the 
dhild. t 
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The part-tipe special teacher's role should include an initial ' responsi- 
bility for" no ntore than twenty chi.ldreti whose difficulties have been 
shown to stem primarily from a behavioral or emotional problem. A mini- 
mum of two hours daily beyond "in class" responsibilities .should be 
allrtifed fbr the part-time special teacher to work in the regular 
cl|«room setting,, to do planning and to function in general as. a be- 
havior management specialist.' This could entail preventative. arid crisis 
• intervention work with students and' their teachers. 'Counseling 
techniques for exploHna feelings , sejtln^ limits and goals, and con- 
tingency and social contracting are methods typical ly anployed by/a 
behavior management specialist, in addition tothe provision of appropriate 
and Individualized academic task alignments. 

■ Full-time Special Class: Students who' ape^not able to function in a 
regular classroom for even part of the "clay will need a ful]-time special 
class. Some units are utilizing suchm(^ls%s the Engineered Class- 
room, Deve'lopmental Therapy, or Re-EducaTlon in their fulUtime 
special classes. (See pp. 29-33. ) - - 

Special Day Programs: This level jn the continuum is usually used to 
specify special sch«©ls in public school systems; however, most local 
education agencies in North Carolina are finding it "more appropriate to 
locate programs for the emotional bphandkapped in regular public 
school settings since the transitfSn to the regular class can then 
be more gradual and cafi be more carefully monitored. Also, n^r6 
consistent, ongoing support can be given to the regi/lar class teachers. 

Some Special Day Programs for the seriously emotionally handicapped are 
found in residential school programs, such ^s Wright School, Alexander • 
Children's Center, HomeWoW School, etc. ITTitMi classes are -designed to 
meet the'nee^s of local students who canflot be appropriately. served 
even in a full-time special class in a regular school and/or for students 
who were formerly in the residential prograrti and arevnow being gradually 
returned to the home community and school. Many of these students have 
moved from the 24-hour residential setting to half-way houses or group 
hpmes and report to the day program for their educational program.. 

Home or Hospital Services: -It is generally acknowledged thatjfomebound 
services fbr the seriously emotionally handicapped pupil are an inappro- 
priate educational setting. However, there may be extenuating* circum- 
stances under which, at least temporarily,, such an alternative may be 
deemed appropriate (e.g. , maintaining a pupil until other placement can 
be arranged). Short-term placement in a hospital may be necessary in a 
crisis situation or fbr observation (for exampli, when a child is. being 
placed on medication) and/or dfagndsis and evaluation. 

Residential School Programs: Residential sthool programs provide educa- 
tional diagnosis ap.4 treatment to emotionalVy handicapped children who 
cannot be provided for in the home community. " The length 'of stayin a 
res-idential.program may vary from* four months to eighteen months. Thera- 
peutic camps and group homes may also be considered alt«frnat1ve school 
programs for the emotionally handicapped. (See Appendix,' pp.93. .) 
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8.8 Residential >lospUal Prograpis: ResVlential hospital services should 
\ be reserved for pupils whb are very seriously handicapped and therefore 

need long-term psychiatric and residential . treatment. Length of stay 
' may vary from six montKs to several years. See Appendix, p. 93 fbr • 
; listjng of psychiatric hospitals in North 'Carolina.) ^ v 




Figure 1 

A COKTINUUM OF SERVICES MODEL FOR 
EMOTONALIY HANDICAPPED PUPILS 
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1^ - ^o/t dUtdXQji. . To c^Jfuzvt toften you havt i^JUd^- 

to Qjoutch ap taften yoa iiJU, IwpeJUuly b^uM, 
* ^ to ^zeJL a p(UU, o^ tt^Lngi uhm you mjit out o£ 
^ ^ JX thoAt l6 no^ b^z/L tkvuipy. ^ ^ r ~ 

-H.^ Morse, 

• % *. c 
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: PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT , *. • ' 

As tndicated earlier, many of No rtlj Carolina's public schodl programs . 
are utilizing the following basi'c models- or at least some aspects 
"6f th18l»-|iBde1s with specific raoditications to meet the needs of the 
local urtit: ,^ ■ " . « 

9.1 The^ Rb-Educltiprr Model : . , . 

, ^h^ Re-lduca,tion Mde]- is a sy&tem or ecologital approach to 
working.with the emotionally handicapped chiM. The fbcus is 

* on the total child, including his ecolosfical system:, his home.' 
hi? schpol, and his community. The tasks aire (1) to ftrm a aorfl- 
diNcted alliance among those involved in all parts of the System 
aQd (2) to pursue a united and concentrate'd plan of- action designed- 
to bring the ecological system into a more harmonious functionav 

. relationshfp. ' - ' . 

The following un drying concepts are considered jrapoirtaqt in 
the Re-Education ntodel : . - . 

• Life is to be livgd now - The child 'learns to master each" day 
as it comes. '■ ^ 

. . Time is an ally - Etnotionally handicapped children htive oftqn 
been kept- iff traditional treatment programs for too long^ * , 
- Valuable time has been wasted. ^How^er, if appropriate goals 

are set a^t the be.ginning-of a child^s stay in a special pro- •» 
gram and if strategies for reaching the goals are well 4)lanned 
and well executed, more progress can be made in a much shorter - 
time period. ^ . . # • ' 

. Trust is essential - Children learn thattidults can be tfust- • 
worTjhy, ♦helpful people. This 'development" of trust is the first 

• step tn re-edu5*ting the emotionally handicapped child". 

i ' . ' '-^ ■ ' • 

•I Competence makes a diffterence - Children learn that being able ' ' 
to do something well (read, pUy t)aseball or whatever) help's" 
the child develop cehfidence and self-respect.^ ' ^ 



Symptoms ca n and should be contffolled - In Re-Education, protflem 
behaviors are i\ot viewed- or pgast" as reflections of deep > • 
emotional problems' but as behaviors that "can b^ altered olre- 
^flipyed and. replaced, thus helping the child to adjust bettet^o 
ntimerous situations. * - ' 

* Socially a cteptable values are important - Teaching -of values < , 

are accepted py most people iff the community (good taBle 
jHftners ^good liWiguage,-fthe need 'to actiieve,' ftJK examples) will 
^ enable a child tcL functiipn in the conmMnity with fewer problems. 

Cognitive oon trol caVi bgytaught - The fhild. learns to shape bt«** 
^own behavior Dy.'iearnir«o think thr6ugh::altemat1vewn^^nW 
.quences before he acts. ^ ' - - ^< - . 

" • . ,■: . . ;'^<-^ 




. I^^lnqs shogld be nurtured - Children learn'to accept their 
^elings, own them without guilt,' white respecting the feelings 
♦of others at. the same^tinie. 

• The, group is important to 'children - Members of a group can off«r 
. support and help to each other and. can be .art Important source of 

* motivation, instructioi^ and control. . \ ^ 

• Ceremony and ritual give order - Many emoti.onally handicapped , 
children have >ed chaotic liv^s in which the most that could be 
expected was uncertainty.- 'Providing them with a structured day and 
explicit, Consistent expectation can greatly increase their* stability 
and self-confidence. • * 

. Jhe body is -a crucial part of the self - A child's spH-image 
improves as his body image improves .and as he learns mastery 
' .of. physical skills. ^ 

^ Communities are iTOortant ^ Children spend a good part of tjieir 
^time in their community and need to see' that it has valuable . 
resources that can be used to enhance and give suppor^to their 
lives. * ^ 

. Children should know jov i - A child should be able to^find some joy 
in eacfr day and look ftorward to a joyrfljjving event planned for 
tomorrow. * ^ ^ ^ 

R6-Education concepts were firsyujt to test in North Carolina, at 
Wright School in Durham, a res-Mpa-l fficility for emotionally 
handicapped pupils founded in, igroT Thtf concepts, origiryilly arti- 
culated by, Dr. Nicholas Hobbs, have proveh tote sound and to bS repli- 
cable with modifications in alternative settings for. emotional ly 
hartdi Capped children in the public schools. ' ' 

Thp folTowing is a daily schedi&e of a school program using the 
Re-Ed Mo«el t - . , - ■ ^ . „ ■ - ^ 

Sampl^€aily Schediife-of a Re-Edutation Model ' , - 
Morning Activjities , - - ' 

,9:00 - 8:20 Buses arrive: individual transition time fbr children 
8:20 - '8:30 Homeroom: lunch and<»attendance reports 
8:30 - 8:45 Read In \ • . ' 

ff:45<- 10:'00 Language arts: students work on readjng, spelling, 
< ^ language and'handwri ting ski Us. Experiences in ' 
.creative writing, listening, practical %ppliCitions, 
... etc.; supplement woirk on basic skills. 



r 



-10:00 - 10:10 S^eak 
10:10 - 11:00 Math, 
11:00 



11:30 
12:00 



11:30 Talk time: students share- current ffeelings in an 
.. effort to ii)»^erstajid themselves better and to im- 
prove rej^ionsliips wit^i others 

12:00 Lunx 



1?:30 Afffective curriculum: providing structii^d ex- 
periences for the exploration 'of feelin§^ reTa 
' ■ ships, sensory awareness, etc. 

> 

Afternoon Activities 



Monday, Tuesday, 
and Thursday * 



12:30 - 1:30 6r94ip Project: sciervce, social 
studies, ^rt 



Wednesday 
Friday ^ 



1:30 
2:20 
12:30 
12:30 



2:20 Physical -education^ 



2:30 ClMnup and dismissal! • 

4:30 ^{ght Out: field trip activities 

V ■ ' 
1:30' Physical education 
1:30 - 2:20 Group project 
2:20 - 2:30 . Cleanup and dismissal 



9.2 'The En^neered Classroom Model, developed by Dr. Frani Hewett, has 



as its.;)p^to decondition the emotionally handicapp«l pupil to the 
aversive aspects of learning, teachers, and school, and to gradually 
phase htm back into the normal environment. The effectiveness of the 
model can be attributed to the €l»ree elements of its fbundation: 

. , Class assignments are made in accordance with objectives from 
^ • a developmental sequence of educational goals. 

. Some aspects of beliavior modification pHaciples are used. 

. Sound, individualized instructional techniques are' employed. 

The developmental sequence is. a statement of the goals or educational 
tasks of the developmental strategy. Hewett has attempted to 
trans;jate the child {leyeVopfcient-stages of social, cognitive, nttftura- 
tional, and per'sonality* development Into bperations associ,ated with 
Teaming in the classroom. His sequence implies that b«fOr« successful 
learning can- take tJ|ace, we must; . 
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. Obtain the chiltt's attention and ma1c,e cimttfetrir^hlm \ ' 

: Get him to participate a4d respond to lea^rnin^ ' 

. Ai'd him in fiollowing directions and in adopting rwklnes* 

^. ' , * ' ^ 

Help him to explore his environment through multl-senSory 
experiences ^ . - 

^^each We ch1>d to gain the approval jQf others -and t6 avoids. 
^ their disapproval ^ ^ . , , i . ^ r 

pPtreS^r^eral areas of behavior reflect the attention, response^ 

\^order, exploratory an4 social levels of -the sequence. These 
areas Involve readiness skills which enakle a learner to work at . 
a, mastery level where he can master the academic skills of reading 

^and math and finally wrk at the^achlevement level where the* 
learner" achieves a knowledge In curriculum content areas. Most^^ 
disturbed youngsters have significant deficiencies In their sIclTls 
on the fite readiness levels. The teadher's task bex:omes one of . 

^JbjMildlng these learning competencies so that the child can 
eveijtually. succeed with the traditional school curriculum and the * : 
physi car classroom design. The fdllowlngis a sample of a daily 
schedule ji^ed with a Hewett Model : . 

U * ^ . «-» ' ' . ' . 

'8:45 - 8:55 . .Flag Salute . ' ■' - • > 

' Order Tasjc . * ' . 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ / 

8:55 - iWividual fieadlna > ' ' ' . c- ■ 

Word Study ■ ^ ~ 

^kill Reading ' . ' 

' ' • . ' ''' 

9:55 -,^10».s*05 Recess 

10:05'- llt05 Individual Practice in Basic Facts " ■ 
Individual Arithmetic . 

♦ -* ^ 

11:05 - 11:15 Recess and Nutrition d 

* * 

11:15 . 11:35 Physical Education « 
11:31^11-150 Listening Time 

11:^ - 1^0 Art , ^ ' \ ^' 

f Science^ — Studentj are divided Ifito * 

Coramuni cations Jtwo groups . . One group ac- 

, . 4)rder companies the teacher to a 

center while the other ^roup 
\1s with the^de. The groups 
"T.^ ' ^ ^ rotate thrt/ugh two of the fbur 

centers utilizing 25 minute periods 

12:50 - 12:55 Student Checkout — Go to regular classes . ' ' 
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] Ctevelopmental Therapy is a group approach designed to be Vsed tn. 
a variety of child treatment settings with special edycaJtipn 
teachers and mental health workers. Developinental TheHpy» is a . 
^treatment process which (1) by keeping a child in'a no'rmaT schooV 
.placement during the treatment process does. not isolate the dis- 
turbed child from the mainstream of normal experiences, (H by 
selected, simulated experiences in the therapeutic classroom uses 
normal sequential ci\at\ges in dev^lopftient both to gifide and ta 
expedite the therapeutic process, and (3) through conceptualizing 
both clinical inferdfice, teacher judgment, and behavioral ineasure-, 
ment In the same model, Ijis an evaluation systenf as part of the 
therapeutic process. ' [ ' 

Thfe Developmental Therapy curriculum contains four curriculum areas 
as pedagogical translations designed to encompass the many- possible, 
problems of disturbed children. These curriculum areas and the ^ 
messages to be, conveyed to children in each of' them are:^ 

* ■» • , 

Behavior : "Appropriate behavior is important."- 

/ V 

Communication : "It helps to talk about •things 
Socialization : "The group i mportant." 

Ac a demits 9r Pre-A(^ademics : "Tliis is scf^ol work you can handle." 

Within each curriculum area in [)evelopmenta.l Therapy; matgrational , * 
* sequences and meaSrUrable objectives a^re outlined. The ob^jectives 
are^ecifi^c to each curriculum «rea, while the matu^ational 
sequences cut across all four^iireas. Theae sequences are? 

Stage I: ' Responding to the Environme^ vrith Pleasure 

stage IP:? Responding to the Environment wfth Success 



tage III': Learning Skills .for Group* Participation 



Stage IV: Investing in Group Processes , • 

Stage V«: Applying Indi vi<hial^d Group Skills in New Situati6ns 

The Developmental Therapy Model was developed Joy Or. Mary M. Wood of* 
the University of Georgia.' The model is a validated project with 
technical as$'istance and/or dissemination available from the 
University ^f Georgia and t)ae Rutland Center, Athens Georgia- / * 
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Individual Education Program ' 

In devele'ping an ijfidividual education program' fof an emotionally 

handicapped pupil > the fijpbwing considerations need to be made: 

»- 

CRe goals which seem attainable. Do not set the 
siaff and the child up for failure, * 

. Limit the'nuftiber of goals realistically. Chances are ^ . 
^gr&at that everything whicli /leeds to be worked. on. cannot * ^' 
be worked on. within a school year*. In selecting goals,* ^ 
th'ink in terms of which goals^will help a- child most 
in coping with the world around him. ^ ^ ' 

Goal statements should be bghaviorally precise and should 
reflect plrental concerns, * . " ' 

. Thp' deyelopmept of the individual educational* prog^m should 
be a team* effort. . , ^ \ - / • . ' 

. A? part of determining instructional objecti^zg^ .consider 
. wfiich behavior management techniques will Bejem^oyed in 
• light of what is knowp about the pupil. 



llf the instructional objectives are hot bringing about 
desired effects change them. * * 

\ ^ Evartfeting goal attainment f6f an* emotionally hahdicapped pupil 
cannot always be as objective as fbr some'pther areas of ex- 
ceptionality. Teacher observation, record keeping, ffeedback 
^rfrpm parents, the, pupil and others i:aft be excellent soQrces 
of information fbr evaluation^. Do use standardized nieans 
*of evaluation wherr possible, however, 

(Sre sample individiial education procjram in Appendix p. 87 *f 

Affective Currjeiilxim ^ 

9.5.1 Responsib^iJity of the Teacher of the Emotlooally Handicapped 



For years ,^ school s ^have been faced wtth the responsi- 
bility for the Intellectual development of pupils. 
Educators have struggled with the' validity and usa- 
•biiity of^all kinds of tecljniques and methods designed 
•to help students perfdrm "grade level" work. At the 
same t'me, ^teachers have also 'been held accountable ^r 
evaluating student^/ social skills. If they are , to, take 
responsibility for evaluating such skills, .they should 
also tike responsibility for teaching such skills. 
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9.5.2 G»als of Affective Curriculum *" • J - 

Affective curriculum is a program. designed to help meet • 
the social and eqwtional needs of (.hildren. It h^e as 
its basic ^premise the belief that "people tan become aware 
4P of and control -the fbrces affecting them, can fliake choices', 
, . , can respond freely and intelligently, -and can solve, their 
problems. "3 "Affefctive curriculum represents a marriage 
between numerous. theorists Jn the humanistic psychology. 
jDvement and" educators who have been able to translate'^ 
huBianistic theories into curriciJum programs for children."^ 
Like the huministic theorists*/|lil^nents of affective / 
curriculum believe that children -"can grow toward becoming * 
i'ully functioning (Rogers), self-actualized (l4slow]r,'1hte- - 
.• grated (Perls) people."^ Affective education/programs 
attempt to +ielp students become "clear about who they are, 
what they want out of liffe, an#hDw: they, can get it without 
hurting others. Teachers have lcfng recognized the close 
relationship between, a'student's feeling good abouts Ijimself " 
-and intellectual accoiflplishraent. 'Affective curriculum - 
attempts to structure expSf-iences that help children "feel ' 
good about themselves, become aware of tfiemselves and 
others, and develop communication and probVtem-sol ving skills. . 
"to help them cope with things in general."' . ■ ' • / 

S.S.a Feelings Are Important 

The belief' that ffeelings are important is at the core of any 
good affective ^urricylum program. In helping children be- 
come aware of themselves, their needs, their desires, and 
-t|)eir values, it is impossible to disregard the inseparable 
'relationship between feelings andWhaviors. All actions 
. ^ .are*asedon feelings.' 0ne of the major purposes, of 

affective education is .to help children to become more aware ' - 
of their feelings so that tliey can make responsible "decisions 
as to how these feelings will >e expressed. Affective curri- 
^ culum not only encourages the expression of feelings, but^ 
also gives direction to the exploration of alternative mftans ' 
of expressing these feelings. This suggests that one of the 
most b«sic skills edupatofs need to teach children is how to 
be in t6uch with or " aware i)f feelings. Because of what seems' ■ 
4p be a societal taboo off the direct «xpr^ssion of ffeel*flgs, 
^ny children and adults are not only not aware of ffeelin^ 
that they are experiencing^ btft also do not have labels, for th«se 
feelings. Thus, another area for educating is in therttlm 



3 



Chfase, Larry. The Other Side of the Report Card: A How -To-Do-It Program for 
A ffective Eduflation . California: Goodyear Publishin g Company, Inc., 19 7 5, p. 5. 
^Ibid., p. 4 . , ^ . 

fibid., p. 5 ^ . 



^Ibid.. 
7lbid. 
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of helping children to -label feelings "that they are , 
- experiencing. Of equal importance is. the need to 

help children recognize that all feel ings are acceptable 
but rtot all behaviors are acceptable. .Having feelings, 
^ both good and ba0. Is a worm) part of. living. Only- 
(' when children ca(i- {)el ieve that it is okay to have 

feeling's, can they ^dmit to the most, difficult of feeliffgs; 
and only when tliey can admit the' presence of these 
feelings to, themsfel ves* can they'beglo to make choices as 
to how these feel ings will be expressed behavloraTly. 

. ' ■ ' ■ ' 

9.5.4 Separate From or Integrated Into AcademicPrograra 

■ , ♦ -r-'* 
There jire nurterous theoretlcaT approaches to affective 
curriculum. ^Gfiorge -Isaac Brown - (Berkley) talks of coii- 
: ' ° fluent education in ^ book. Human Teachings fbr Human 
, Learning . ' He sug^i^phat affective education' nefed^ot 
• be separate from the mate riW jnnesented in the regular " 

course programs of schools. ^Instead he suggests that* 
, there is a feeling level present in all material presented " 
and thts can be explored concurrently with the fapts them- >■ 
sejves. His "es^'ential idea is,that when the mind and body 
are both involved in learning, the learning Is more effec- 
r1ve.-"8 other theorists suggest £hat affective curriculum 
becomes a separate course of study. Glassfer suggests class 
■ meetings as a "vehicle by which to ♦systematically develop 
thinking, get involved, and make school more relevant."' 
Numerous packaged affective curriculum programs are available 
such as the Human Development Program (Magic Circle), 
Developing Undersl^anding of Self aljd Dthers (DUSO), and 
* , Focus on Self-De.velppment.(SRA).*- All of these programs view 
s'oclal and emotional development as an Important aspect of 
intellectual development, - - 

See^bibliography in Appeadix for ifffectlve materials. " - 



8 ' 

Chise, Larry. The Other Side of the Report Card:.' A Hftw-To -Do-It Program fbr 
Affective Education. California; RnnHvpar P■.K)^<:h^nJ /^nmp^hy Tnr , p, 7. 

^Ibid. ' 

♦Available from Human Developmfent Training Institute, 1081 East Main St;, El 
Chaon, CA 92091; American Guidance Services, 'Publishers Building, Circle Pintfs. 
MN; and Science Research Associates, Inc., 259 East Erie St., Chicago. IL 60611, 
respectively. ' ^ - » . y* 
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Mo/iki^ UcMAt the. aUtixUz<Ld bzhavioA itoM m a 
bU, wften in fflct the. (uUtiUz&d beJuivioK U bUna 



—Wesley C. Becker . 
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10, BEHAVIOR MANAGEMENT . 

y hand+capped pCipils have learned behaviors which are frequently 

troublesome and burdensome ta thq teacher aod other staff. There Is a ten- 
dency to reject the behaviors and expect ^-j mpedlate change. This tendency 
1s^ hurdle for all personrioJ, to face anJreal with when Interacting with 
emotionally handicapped pupTls. . • • 

• . V • V 

• > * • . * #* 

^The fdllowing section 1s*not,to be considered a complete behiivl or 'management 
"package". but on-ly a part of-a large- continuum of techniques that can be 
used In helping puplts learn alternatives to their Inappropriate 'behaviors . 

It Is Important ft remember that: ^ ' ^ ^ ' ' . 

. The teacher should have a major part In selecting the behavlpr management 
system to be employed. ^ . . ^ • 

. Behavfbr management steps should be explained to pupils, parents, principal, 
' regular staff; and serpport staff so that they can be understood and sup- 
ported,^ 

There are m magic answers, in managing behaviors. Techniques that help 
one pupil may not be effective with another. - 

10 A Attitudes and Skills of the Adult: * . 

m 

HelpiigLg efnotionally handicapped pupils* learn to control their own 
bel^pvior depends to a great extent on tfie^dult who is with them in • • 
% Ifie classroom. The following attitudes and skills have been described 

as most important in helping pupils learo behavior contrplis.* 



10.1.1 Respect-fbr ChildRen*^ 



The adult vjho will* be respoq^ible for children in any 
type of program must first of all be aware, of *fiis own - ^ 
attitudes toward children in his work with them. A 
positive adult views children as valuable individuals, 
each with his own unique qualities and skills to be 
optimally developed. With basic respect-fbr children i 
the adult strives to understand the yaungster's wants 
and needs. Thetchild, -in his own style, responds to 
the respectful tones and, when certain of the adult, 
. * joins in rapport with him toward growttf-enhaticing - 

goals. 0«t of respect for the child, -4^e assume be wanfs 
^ ^ • to handle himself In the proper manner in any given situa- 

' 1 . tion. , . 
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♦Developed through a group effbrt of the Wright School Staff. 
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10.1.2 Khowledge of Age-Appropriate Behavior. 

Accompanyiirig respect for children as individuals, 
b^si€ understanding o*f age-appropriate behaviors is . 
needed. KnowledgeCaf developmental levels providesr 
one with a guideline for establishing general ex- 
" 'pectations ^nd a barie from whi<:h to evaluate behavior 
wtjthin the* group. 
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Clear, Reasonable Expectations: "S^y what you mean and 
mean what you say!" - r 

Youngsters, as do adults^ want to know what is expected ^ 
of them in any given situation . children need to 

^> have both the situation and their particulof res|Wn$ibili€y 
^withif) it defined. .In clearly defining situations and. 
^expectations , we provide chi^ldren with the channeJs of 
praise and reinforcement for appropriate behavior?. 
\ Sometimes we assumg. chi Idren knoW'exactly whatT;hey are 
* ' expected to be dtJing when -in reality they have* not re- 

ceived a message of clear definition of task. Also, a 
child* may behave contrary to expectations as conveyed to the 
group to see if this adult "really means what he says." 
"Does this jidult care> enough about me to help me do ^at 
^ ^ is expected?" seems the jquestion asked loudly by the 

1 . " child through hif behaviors . 

We have learned from experience to assesis carefully our 
expectations for children so that we can be certain they 
are reasonable. The child who asks, "What are we going 
ta- do?"' demands an answer. Also, w§ have learned that, ^ 
whenever possible, activities are improved if children are 
included in the planning of them. 

If 

10.1.4 Reasonable^, Consf stent, Predictabfe Consequences 

As vital as ^ear, reasonable expectations in helping 
• ^ children to learn appropriate behavior control are the 



^consequences for jnot meeting the expectations of the 
'"situation. tChiloren want to meet the expectations and 
therein reciive positive grati ficatidr^s. Appropriate 
expectations, i-f challenged th'rou^ ^nisbehavior" but 
not supported and '*backe4-up"''by the adult, l-eave 
tHiLchild with sel f~reflectix)ns- echoing "Tve won out 
^in!" 
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.5 Eippathetic Understanding - 

» * * 

With children with |i>roblefflS, the adult's capacity to 
empathize is an inv^l uable^'asset in problem solvtng. 
Our. human response as^adult t;o a child in confusion, 
^ anger, loneliness, frustration - any hurt - isto reach ^ 
' out wth understanding of the hurt he* is feeling at that 
^ momoirt. The chi|d has ..a right to his feelin^sl A boy 

may come .to you after losing out in a fist fight .and * ' 
say "I'm going to kill that Joe..." If the boy has a / 
right to^his feelings, we dp not try 4o talk .him oQt of 
them. At tljat Itioment , he feeTFlike he wants to ''JcvlK 
^ that Joe." 'is there a helping adult who can understand 
and accept Ws angry feelings- at that moment and simul- 
taneously protect him fr«i hurting fii'msel f or anyone else'?. 

Empathi>ing with a child means .feeling with the chifd. 
In tones bespeaking caring. for and knowing of his hgrt 
in that moment, the adult lets the child in difficulty 
*now he is not alone. The adult, in helping the child 
work through, the problem in a supportive manner, has in- 
creased potential for'the youngster tcf better handle a 
difficuHy another time. To -provide suoh help, the adult 
must be an excellent listener. 

Accepting the. feelings of children does not mean accepting * 
^11 they do. The helpful adult helps children, learn they 
4ave a right to their feelings - whatever they may be - 
but must handle their behavior in 'socially acceptable ways. 

6 Movement from "I can't" to "I' canii^ ' ' 



Mhen^childr^n learn new skills - ffooi tying shoelaces, 
holding a fork, writing a name, to, skipping rope - they 
feel better about themselves. Youngsters who feel good 
about themselves usually reflect their affirmative self 
view through positive behaviors. The adult may need 'to do 
much assisting in learning a nlw sicill (e.g.*, walM^ng along 
in an obstacle course) but he ho4ds before the child the 
expectation that "Someday ^will b*^ able to da this by 
yourself." An adult ^who sees him as "one who can" 4nd 
therffbre teaches tiim new skills is greatly neede'd by the 
youngster who sees htmsel f and^ behaves •^^"one who Cannot." 
The chalTenge is to develop a program b^t upon sequential 
steps - each with its own success experience. Eac^?uccess 
experience increases the- child's desire to try harder. 
Appropriate, sincere' praise provides encouragement ind gives 
reason fer the child to feel important. . ^\ 
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.10.1.7 The adult must be aware that his^own actions, whether he 
choos.es^so or not, sefr a pattern for pupils. Pupils-. 
, receive'' their cues from tl>e adult. Are you avyarejof the . 
,-cues - spoken aijd unspoken - you give to pupils^, Some- 
times we give double messages to youn^ters. For example, 
as the recreation leader begins playing catch witfj^pupil, ^ 
"^.he says, "O.K. Let's put aWay^ fhe play equipmgjfrfT^' Or the 
teacher says, "Let's go to luncfi" as she seats herself at 
the desk.. There ms(^ also be non-verbal cues, e,g,, the 
a<lylt says* one thing, but the facial' expression and other body 
language may say another. Children look to you^ J earn 
expected ways of handling emotions. How do yoy^haVe when 
you alr^e angry? f ^ ' ^» 

10.1. -8 ^What Aboat the Group? ^ ' A ' 
' ^ ' \y 

The goaTshould Jbe to help each child ffeel a part of the 
group. We cofvtnol this , in part rn our selection^of 
activities for children. . Does tf^p activity demand every- 
^ one/s particijpation ,for fujv and success? Is the^ai^tivi ty 

one in which all can participate? 

■ • / . . * 

^ It is impossible and tmnecessary to see or handlai all 

behaviors within the group. Select carefully thosrTe- 
havioVs you wish to acknowledge. • For roost children, adult 
^attenjtion and appreciation is reason enough to repeat 
behav'ibrs or "misbehaviors. * , ' 

10.^1^9 Excerpts from Experience - • • . 

Know youfsel f? . ' . 

Be firm, kirtd, and consistent. ^ 

• Lea rn^ {rt)m your mistakes; allow .children to do the same. 
Use your ability to bbserve ^d.reasdn.^ 

Use language children understand, ^ , • 

Ask questions and seek help v»h6n neede'd; do not give up,: • 
Avoid introducing too many new concepts at once. 
Begin at success leveV&f the child. 

• Move a step at a time.- 

• Enjoy a sense of humor; share it with children. 
10.2 Techniques for Managing Surface Behavior^^ 

10.2. ^ Planned Ig^orirfg 

Much behavior is perfoi^med fbr itr^"gcii[ting*' value and will 

• peter *out if-left unchallenged. The difficult part with th1$ 
techi>ique is acquiring the ability to speculate .as to which 
behaviors are "^so surface" that* they will disappear with / 

. ignoring. 




Redl, Fritz and Wineman, David,. Controls from' Within ,^ Techn iques for the 
Treatmentlif^he Aggressive Chil(i , 1065, pp/ 153-225, 7 
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10.2.2 Signal Interference 



Oft^n just a signal frgm an adult (e.g., clatch the child's 
eye or wave a finger) will be sufficient to^ "bring back" 
the child's pw« control system at a time when *he -is giving 
in to an Impulse'^ to da somethirtg that his own -judgmental , 
system or value system would normally r^Jectf. This tech- 
nique is: useful when a child knows, butj>as not thought of 
the consequences of his act. It .is not^indicated when a 
child's excitement ha'S passed ^the l^viT of easy recall, or 
at times when, be.cause of preceding evcmts, a positive 
relationsliig does not- exist between teacher and student 
/ ^ or when the*beharvior serves patjiolagical jioals that a" 
child's control system has yet toYeach. 

( ^ . 10.2.3 .ProximUy and Touch Control . ^ 

Being physically close to a c(jild, putting an arm around 
hira or patting him on the shoulder can^be efffective in * 
raising' his sense of security and can provide ego, supporW 
and a protection against Mxiety. The proximity' reminds 
him that the adult (!Jrres aiid wilTlfelp'. It- is n«> to be 
used with a child who gets- 6xc6ssi ve sepsual st'Tmulatipn ^ 
\ " ^ ' from physical contactor when such attention mi^t stir, ufT" 

' • ' ^ the jealousy of other children.. * ( 

• 10.2.4 Involvement in Interes't ]?elationships ^ r * ^ 

I^ coping with a new efx^^erience wMch might" be difficult 
to handle or manage, ttie interest of an enthusiastic adult 
may be. enough to -help the child get started. It is e ^ 
easier to venture out, into new woi^ds with help than aTl^ 
' 'alone. ^ • ^ 
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10.2.5 Hypodenijc Affection 



Children need constant^emonstrations th^Wou care, *es- 
^ peclally when- tfi^ seeMhgty couldn • t xrarjHe|^ or won^t 
, admit *that your cariog mikes^ 4ny difference to them. > This; ' 
is n6t to -say that love alone is enough,,- But sometimes, 
when a child ts afcting out because he is -fiieltn^ that .'no 
one likes himj ar genui^ie e^jpression of affection , from an 
adult* can help him' ge-^l)a(;>: an control. , ' . ^ 

10.2.6 TenfTbn Oa^ntamineition ThT^Hgh;irthior : 

•A well-trained aWtfmpt at '"kfdd1ng"-wil 1 .$top the/oehavior. . 
Do not^. confuse this technique wi th afggrfession - increasing. 
. . tise of ironic sarcasm, cynicism,' etc. ^ . ' 
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10. 2. 7.- Hurdfe Help 



>J0.2.8 



Hurdlie ti^lp carr bemused when a child v/ith little 
%el f-controf'^is feeling frustrated (^ecause.of a diffi- 
culty encountered while, trying to complete a t^ski. 
Helj^llij Him over "the inter^^ hard spot on- the way 
t^ppR^goal can often avoid a blowup. ^ \ :^ . - 

Interpretation as Irg^erference 4 ' . ; 

An attefn)t-at helping tH^ child und^rstahcf what he has- 
mi^sinterpreted can stop j'nappropH ate BehJivior or pro* 
duce desired surface- behavior. The ,effacti veness of 'tfljis 
technijgue requires a certain amount of ego strejfigth^tn . , 
the child and of the childls^^ceptance of tlje ddult/ 
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-10.2.9 Ke^out 

^ This technique involves charfging the^rouping ot^children 
those who (ftn't get along arep't together. It is 
^ gooa for avoiding or initerruptihg "co^||ii^*chains 

' 10.2.10 Restructuring , ^' ^. • 

Abandon an acftvi ty. program {no Mtter how much ego jou 
, have invested in.it) when unu g||> it Sc not worktrvg. Be 
ready to -substitute an al ternatfve , , rather . than "bawling 
thQm out" for n&t being able to stick with tjfe progralft 
' ' ^ worked ^0 hard to pUa for them. If ove^'rused, this 
becdtes^a- technic for ^Xading"Tfie pBsponsibility of. 
dealing with real -problems. ' t / - 

> * V * * ^ • * 

, 10.2^.|f Qlrect AppeaJ 




' Saying something l^ke, ,-"Gee kids, I'm t.7red. Lay 0-ff', - 
' will you?". car^bp effe^t^K. Tbis will npt' work unltil 
-the children have some jfefl feelings for the adult - 
it, inay "take months .. You, c£(n appeal to thg^xhild'^ 
feeliQ^s toward you, his own^Jfense of nar*cissistic pridfe,, , 
^ , * his knowledge of his peer group's Behavior code^his. pride 
v in personal impf^Hlment, his knowledge of -the undesirable •. 
. cof^sequenges' inherent! in hi S^ctfen, etc. 
» * . . * • » ■ 

10 .-2.12 Limiting Space and Tobls ^ • * ' 

When you perceive itljat <i$ometh in g has excessive seductive' , 
value fora^child, it is better to limit it rather than let 
. him vi^lk into a. situation you know he cannot hantHe. The 

\ ^ child' can view this, however, as evidencj you don't lik^ 
hijn, so jt shqijlrffte done withoit punitiv4 6ff6ct on the 
part' of ^he adult. When taking sojsthing awdy from a child 
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(rather than Ifmfting access), th,€ chfld should lie 
reassured that. he can get the object back again when 
and if the adult "thinks he can handle it. Also, the 
adylt should*to some patiente in' toleratfng'minor 
nii^ehavior ^eWre takirtg.aw^iy becomes necessary and 
should onlytale away after attempts to help the chfld 
to. stop hif disturbing behavior through cajoling, 
appealing, et^. 



10.2.13 Antiseptic Bouncing . 
■ * , • ; • ' 

...^ If a child has readfied a state where he is inaccessible 
to other techntqu^; simply removing him from the ^roup 
fbr a few flrinutes may help.him get control. "Use only 
when an adult can; go wijth the child for talking and coti- 
' ' ' ^ • trol. (See "Time Out", p. 50. ) ^ ' 

'1||2..14 .Permitting and AVithoritative Verbot 

When .a behavior that is * generally" unacceptable cafinot be ' 
. stopped and is use^to gef your goat', .you may openly 
peWt n and tHj^lce the rebellious sting out of it. 
• " / "ay alsQ ?to^»quit?,quf(ck1jf teca^use of the shock - 

- ^K*^- Alio a sei^te biut consistent sprinkHng otf 

• ** '•Sorry, kids*, that is OUT" ma/-fe efffe^ive, but should ' . 
not be used as" a wawj^f getting around tajking with a 
. , child abo.ut his r^-i^Tems anjd^feelings, . • ^ 

*: " 10. 2.15 ^p^t from' RouW ' ^t^/ , ' ' Y 

a ..All children need strffcture b.dt some^^eed more thanl 
^ others,' Without routine some children become extrfertelyi,' 

anxious. , Guidelines can' beiprovided even fbr- unstructured 
f periods .-^ ' • . » ,*'.■/-'' 
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" 10.3 Managing Temper. Tantriims * * ? . . ' / ' 

J test children ^'t various phases in their' lives (particularly * ' 

• p ages 2-4 and 5-12) 'experiment with temper tantrums* is .one means - . 
- of problem solving. -THis bsehavior.is nprraal .'^'riously V,^^ 
% ^ . .emotionally handicapped chjldrfeii, however^ often us^ ^er ' ' • 

I t«"tr«nB as their prfmSil»yt)r oftly way of dea41na with, anxtety- 

^ % , ' producing si tuatipAs. Idult intervenfion-Js demanded when loss 

t - ''^V*'!??^^^?^"''-^ - 9°*^^ tbe adul-t iintervention are to' (I) 
4,.^' "fi»P t"e-«^tld regain-control and. (?j,.help him learn alternative • 
means of dealing with problem situations. '.WelUmeanlng adults 
^^^^ "a'^e t*»e . ^1 1 ojrl n^g mistakes i ri. »ttempti n g to meet the two 
J- \^Js-:. . ' .'1^ - ; . • /.•-•'• . ' , ,-. » 
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. , Automatically, mo visPg In to hold the child. 

. Completely isolating the child.. 

Reversiflg t,he1r lirtits.or point of view <e.g/, "Okd|^ 
you can go on the field trip even though you hav^'t 
finished your wotk.") 

. Automatically rushing in to talk to t^ child, reassure* 
him, or lectyre td him. 

What then, constitutes appropriate intervention? Dr. Albert 
Trieschman, Director of the Walker Home for Boys, has described 
a tantrum as a "sequence of crisis in behavipr control." >In . 
other Words, thereare six stages in a fu-ll-fledged tantrum. 
He delineates appropriate interventions at^each of the stages: 

10.3.1 "Ryn*;iing and iGi»umhling" : There is anxiety within - 

^ the child whicn may manifest itself in a variety of 

^ behaviors^, e.g., slamming a book down, rubbinjg knees, 

. ' striking, or pulling hair. The child may not really 

* ' know vjjjat he is anxious about. \ ^ 

wfill to do: Observe the pattetrms of the child over a 
^ period of tijne. Try to see what, his "ruifibling" and 
"grumbling" cues are. Once you ar^ware of the 
4 pattern, you can help the child over the hurdle through 

talking with him (life spice interview) or later cueing 
him to isolate himself until he i^gains control. 

10,3.2. "Help! Help!": At this stage, the cW^will usually 
• ^ verbalize a string of "you" messages!^ "You do this" or 
. "you don't do that," According to Trieschman,, "Once he 
* „• settles on an issue, be usually signals his need for 
X " V^^^P some deliberately outrageous act(s)." 

What to do:* ik may become necessary to hold the child ^ 
at thi? point for safety's sake. Beware of holding a 
chilcl more firmly than is necessary. He needs to ffeel 
^t you are rn control and are supportive. « 

10.3.3 "Either/Or'»:^ Whe*^ the child feelV that the adult Is In 

control of him., he usually wiU verbalize threats, insults, 
or impowible alternatives, e.g., "You let me go or Til 
leave here fbrever." The child is trying tO' show that he 
. has some control by matiipulating the adult, 

, What to da: Stick to your guns. ' Do rtbt let the child 
(janlpulate you by his threats, etc. Indicate to the 

* Chi Id that this tantrum will not last fbrever, e.g., 
"We'll stay here until you are back in shaoe.' Itni be 
over befbre recess." . ^ 
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10.3.4 "No! No!": THough the child realizes he cannot manipulate 
- , <:you, he still lets you kn6w he Is not going to do as you 
ask. ' - - . . - 

.>/hat to do: Baintain the position that the child wants 
. ^' 'to regain control, e.g., "I want you to"^ in charije of 
yourself algaln." Do nojf tell him how nwch you care ■ • 
about him or want to help. 
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10.3.5 "Leave Ne Alone": ' The child ffeel? defeated now, so he 
withdraws. . / 

What. to do: Do very little talking. A^ow the <ftlVd to . 
. . • withdraw. . ¥eu mtght tnftrro him that the tantrum Is over. 

10. 3.6 "Hangover"^: .Some children look and act as Vf nothing had 
happened. Others, look "hungover** and; accordlna to 
Trieschman, act guilty, are annoyed with themselves and 
some even -reproach themselves out loud. 

What to <^'.. Here ts where tome constructive talking, can 

?^ake place. - How can we recognize the "rumbling and 
gruri<>ling" stage? What can we agree on as a 'contract 
aft6r.«e recognize it? How can I as. the adult hfelp? 

. ,'>tenagii»g & tampef tantr^um is .difficult even with these 
- - • ^ suggestions; ^Holpfefully, however, these suggestions 
j0r I wip at leas V keep lines of comrauni cation open and may 
^ . accompli shjmuoh npre towanf helping the child learn 
"better aT^ernativei fbr problem solving. 

10,4 Life 5pace InterviewiH|f ^ " ' 

'TTTfe SpacjB ^IntervlSwing :is.*<method'of talking effectively with 
children about a„ coijfUf ct situaHon. ' The purpose of the Liffe 
Space Intterviei* is^'lithtfr ;to, provide,^ child >#ith egorsupport 
{to help him J'eel /fetter) or to exp'Tore the cbll^'s behavior 
fbr some edi^t^atlorar.^ th^rapflutic insight. H* ^. 
■ » • * , • " 'L^ ^ 

Life' Sp5ice^Inie^f«<1ng is but one b6haviof*management techniqiJe which 
supplements- the*^t|il continuum of behavior management* techni-ques. 
Whether It 'is Use<l forlcohtrtil and dtspiplinary purposes or for urider- 
, standing hdw the child is^^^feeVing and how he perceives the jworld around 
• him, the .Life S^ace Interview depends on the adult's defensiveness of 
the Child., • ^ 



TF~^ 

.yLong, Nicholas J., Direct Help to the Classroom Teacher . School Research 
Program, The Washington' school of Psychiatry, Washington, DC, p. 58. 
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Every-Life Space Interview develops out of a. problem incident. 
An adult might chbose tp Life Space Interview a-chi Id for 
various reasons.}- ' . ■ 

• The behavior exhibited is directly related to the child's 
individual behavioral goals as^ speci fied on /lis Individual 
Education Program. 

. The behavior exhibited is quite unusual for that'particular 

child and the chi Id-spjjears tt) be in a great deal of emotional 
- pain* 

* * 

. The behavior exhibited*i-s recognized as ongoing, deviant ' 
behavi'pr "Which the child cannot manage on his own. 

One other important consideration in determinirfg Whettier or not 
to We Space Interview a child is time. It takes time to hear • 
a cHlld sufficiently so that he feels better, has the problem 
clarified, and has some plan of action. Experience has shown 
<that talking the time, to Li ffe Space Interview saves time in the 
long run. The Life Space Inteirview can. help to strengthen the . * 
relationship ifetween an(adult and a child and with this addi- 
tional^ rappbrt, future problem behavior can be dealt with more 
ra(pid]y. ^ ' r , • 

It h*as* been found tielpful to di-vide the Li fte Spac.e Interview 
into five Operational steps: hear the ffeelings , define the 
problem; brainstorm a1 tematives , contract for change,' and 
follow^thVough on the contract. ' * 

10.4.1 Feel.ings: The main focus of adult concern at this stage 
should be in heTping^the child to, identify and label his 
feeTings. The adult must keep in mind that the .child has 

. a right to bis f6e;i1ngs. The purpose of the Life Space . 
, Interview is" to determine a more appropriate way td ex- 
press these fe'elings, not to deny the importance of these 
feelings. Thus, unconditional acceptance of feelings is 
.important. Carl Roger's "Reflective Listening** or Thomas 
Gordon's "Active Listening" are useful techniques to keep 
* in mind, during this step. ' 

10.4.2 Problem: At this ?tage in the Life Space In'terviei, the 
adult encourages ther child, in a nonthrea^ening artd ^hon- 

, *■ judgmental^ way, to" describe the incident. as' he reftembers 

it. The aduU must guanj-against ass^girig that the problem 
the child is experienciiig is the same asr the problem the 
adult might have experienced., Ift beiirg as descriptive of, . 
ths problem ar possible, the. chjld 'often experiences r£new6d 
' feelings. Thus, the adult wJst allow the feelings aud 

problem-steps to flow back and forth.. 
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The interview is ready to, progress to the next step 
t*rhen a clear statement «f the problem (as. experienced ^ 
by the child) can be agreed upon by both the child 
* and t4ie adult. ' n 

10.4.3 Alternattves : After the problem has been clearly 

' defined, the next step is to brainstorm a>t6matives. 
^ ^ fiSU* willing to aqcept all alternatives. 

, ' ^Afc-'WfTs stage there Jhauld be no attempt to test the 
reality of any alternative presented by the child. 
The alternatives should fit the problem statement and \ 
, the purpose of the Life Space Interview (either to - 
help t^^e child handle the present situation, or to 
^ learn somet|f1ng fbr the future). ^ 

10.4.4 Contract: This is the point in the Life Space' - 
^Interview where the adult can help the child look at 
the reality and consequences of the alternatives. The 
goal of this step is for the^ adult and child to agree 

upop one of the alternatives'* and build a clear, realistic, ^ 
ana hpnest contract. The contract must require .reasonable * • 
effbrt on this part of the child, reroembeWng that a ^ ' 
^ definite change in behavior is being called tbr and change 

is difficult. As the contract develops^ the. adult mis(ht 
wish to offer assistance. This assistance can take many 
forms. Two types of assistance nMrh have befen found 
useful are helping, the child to "practice" what he \i 
projjosing by simulating the situation and offfering^to giye 
the child a "cue" should the adult see the problem bthavior 
starting. 

10.4.5 Follow-thro|ph: The final step of the Life Spate 'Interview 
Is carry-through on the contract. Again, it is important 
to remember tfiat change is difficult iifid the child de- 
serves recognition fbr, his efforts. Praise Js crucial. ^ 
Should the contract fail, the atlult should 'think through the 
following possible reasons with the child and decide upon a 
course of action. ^ . ^ 



The child might simply ^have fbi^gotten and a. reminder 
• wight be enoOgh. ^ 

The child and adult might have chosen the wrong alterna- 
tive and a^ reworking of the contract might be called for. 

• The real problem mi^t not have been uncovered and a 
' reworking of the total Life Space Interview might be - 
needed. 



* The child «1gf|t have been' "conning" the adult. 
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Jhe Life Space Interview is a learning process. . lx\ 
working through the steps, the child is learning to 
J identify feelings, clarify concerns, *hd look toward" 

making changes. The child is learning t6 take > ; \ 

responsibility for his own behavipr by making choices 
^ ' and acceptlng'responsibnity for those choices. Through- 
out the interview, it is important^to let the child havf • 
%the responsibility, even if this means settling for an 
imperffect statement of the problem. o/* accepting an im- 
perfect contract. . ' ^ • 

10.5 Time Out Procedures • r' ^ ' . 

There are* various time out or separation proqedMres that c^n be 
efffective behavior management techniques, e.a.,'a designated 
"quiet" area in the classroom or'seclus-ion in a separate room. 
|y should-^e used as only one_ set oY a continuum of techniques, 
"ler than .the teacher^s onTy method for managing inappropriate 
behavior. . V • ^ ' 

In choosing to use ticw. out procedures, educators should keep in 
mind the following overall gui del tries: 

. Strategies should be systematically planned, .carefully super- 
vised, and continuously evaluated. 

. Educators should explain the steps in the continuum (strategies) 
to pupils and parents before they are implemehtecf. 1 •If there is 
a time out room, let them see it. Parental permission should 
be secured for use of seclusion time outo'n a special f'ooro. 

. Strategies should be used In asr positive a manner as possible 
and should not come across to pupils as punishment, e.g., \ 
^*As soon as you are settled; I'll be happy for you to rejoin 
the group." 

. Seclusion time out in^a spgcijil isolation room shou.l4 be used 
only for controlled acting oUt b.ehavlor, not oUt of control be- 
havior, i.e., temper tatt^rums, and should be considered as a * 
last resort. 

The following are more specific guidelines taken from the April,' 
1977, issue of ExceptionaT Cjilldren , "Time aut in the Classroom - 
IiH)l icatlons "for Special Education ," by David L. 6ast and C. Michael 
Nelsfp: ' . f 

• ^^ii should be able, to iAentiiy thz ^i§fJiioAc>ing ^ituatioru^ 
that oAe nicUifUa>Lnying the. ciiUd^6 inappfu>piUate. beMvtox. 

. Tho6e, beJtavtou that uiUl KZ6utt In tim out should be. e^xptiUt- 
ty stated be^>ie the. >Cone out Cjontingency Ju tinptesnentzd. 
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r/ie -teac/ieA ihould atttnpt to cont^l the. InappJiopUatz 
bd^fMAJoK ivut by ejnpJtbying mUieA ^oam oi tijnz out 
fTipaJiatLon ioWun the. cJtiU6fio6m) pUoK to KeMOKtlnQ to 
4ecfttA>u)»t tim out [In, a. iptUAi .fkoom) . 

Oa(U4Wcn^atwn thout mUdeA timz ouTiiavi pwvzd 

6hould be pHjovidzd bzioKz KuontuiQ to 6e,dtu^AJon timz out, 

Thz tzAcheA 6liouM iomulatz a conci6z, miXtzn 6tat2i>iznt 
oi p^ocexluAu to be ioJUoi^ wfieneveA ptacAng a ^tixdint 
in torn vat. Thz^aj^ho{u 6UgQut tkuz ^pecl^c pnMtict^: 

. Avoid t&igtky vfAbal zxpiofiationi to wrfij/ thz 
^tUdzyU lb bunQ piaczd in tim out. BzhavijOA6 hz- 
6ulting. in tXmz out should be ctzjoAly exptainzd pKioK 
to mptmenting thz turn out p^og/um, 1^ an explana- 
> tion i& p^ovid^,^ it should be bntzi but should adu- 
quxitzly .inioAm thz 6tudent o^ thz mibbzhavioK involvzd. 
A 6tanila^ zxptanation ionmout 6uch ''Because 
you go to timz. out <5oA ff UnateA," i^ Azcomzndzd. 
Alt othe/i intoAoction 6hould b£ avoidzd, 

. . JdejutLiy tho6e behtwiou, li my, that laUl Ke^uJU in a 
WAnaiQ be^oAe. tune out li impJo/nznted. Thue geneAalty 
aAe.iieha.vlou oi tow ifieqaency xuid tmgiUtade. that have 
not been deiined expUcUly p^viouUy. . {(J-fljie/t behavioK 
noAmatty uUil nzqijuAz 4o vxuuujnQ. ) 

. . Jo naxAjnize oppontwtitiu to exeAcA^e 6eli control, 

Atud&nti should be given the: oppoAtutUty to take the^ . 
j)m time out a^teh. KeceA.vinq tkt iAUAncXlon inom the. 
teMhejL. HoMtveA, &tudej/vU Jie^tue. to take thtOi om 
tone fiat ok li the^f iaU.' to Kt6ppnd to the. tmch0i 6 
In&tnuctlon uUtkbt-^Aeaionatite. tine IntXAval [5 to 10 
iexiondi) , thz teachek 6hould phyilzalty fimove tkem to tht 
tim. out aAZA. Tofi hiah Int&nAlty beha»i£^{z.g. , 
kicking, 6cAeaming) , the student &hoatd 6e AMme^LLetUy 
ej^conjted to tim oat. It imtmpofUant that ttacheM 
neAtUtlcatty evaluate, thetn. abiuiy to phyUcaUy fienove 
a child to the. tim. out oajijk. li a. pupiA l6 able to 
"bA^ak amy," K&qjMAing a teadikA to phyUcdlbf remove 
the. itudent would be InappfufpfuAtz. W$iMumably, dbui- 
Koom with 6uch AtudeMA would eitheA. have a teiudheA ok 
teacheA aide who could contKot tuch Kt&l^tanct. Ji 6uch 
l& Aot the. aue, an olteAnative '6tAategy wiU. be /te^At^ed. 
^hU, may entalZ a Keevaluation oi the KelnioKceAA Inihz ' 
ctaAiAoom and' po6i4Jole u^e oi a Ke^potUe. coU contln^Mcy 
in conjunction with a token ejcjonomy^ OtheA altMnatlve:^ 
may include KelnioKCA na otheA chltdKen ioK IgnoKlng dU- 
Kuptlve behavloK6 ok the KeauisnmeJit oi the uAcontAolLabte 
6tudent to a teacheA who li capcMe^oi'manMglr^. highjt^ " 
oggKeMlve and.Ke/tlUant behavloK. . ✓ - 
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. . Tfie du/uvUon OAch time, out pvUod should be 

One to iivt mimUu gme/iaZly su^icyUM. It >ca dodbtiul 
that tunz out pojujodb zxcz^iding .^^ieen mautte6 ^eAve tht , 
puJipo^z ipK u)hich tkzy axt intended (>c.e., tempon/vuj i^^fith- 
holding o^ poiitive njunifiHc.ement) . 

. . Reted^e time oat should be made contingent upon the 
6tudent^6 behavioK uHuJie in time out. A changeoveA deZay 
pxoceduJie oi one minwU {i.e., a contingency ^ox Keleoj^e i^iom 
time out oi one minute in yohiik no inappnopniatz Kupon^u <uve 
emitted] t^iUl avoid xein^oxcing a ckltd*6 inappnop^Uate be- 
havioK ujhiZe in time out. . 

I|( a 6ectu6ion time out i& to be employed, the time out worn 6houZd: 

. . Be at leoAt six by 6ix ieet In Aize. 

• • l5e pnope/ily lighted [pnzieAobly xece^6ed, mth the ^uictc/i out- 
6ide the ^om) . 

. . Be pKopeAly ventilatzd. 

.. Be inte oi objects and ^ixtuAe^ mXk which children could 
ha/un them&clve^. '\ 

. . PKqyiie the means bij ujfu,c/i an adult could continuously 
monitoKj visually oufid audUonily, the student* 6 behavior. . 

, . Not be locked. A latch fin the dabK should be used only 06 
ntedzd, and only mXh (Mui^ul monitoKing. * 

"Rejco^ds should be kept o^ each occasion (AJh^ time out is imple- 
mented and fihould include the iolZomng inioAmation: 

The ^tudent^s name. - ^ . - ^ 

. . Th^ episode resulting in student* s placement in time out 
{i.e., behavior, activity, otkeA students involved, sta^i 
penson). 

. . The time o^ day student tuu ptxcjexL in time out. 

. . The time o^ hie day the student ms released ^Kom time out. 

, . The total time in time out. * / 

' The type oi time put {'contingent observation, exclusion, on. 
secXmijon) . 

. . The i^tudent^s behaviok in ti^e out. 



6kouid <UMiy6 accompany^a tunz out contingency. 

¥oK^tbnz out out du/iatloiu >cn ^cu6 oi puAty nUnute^, a ^^B^ 
vi^o^y p£A6on^ 6houJtd fae coMultojd to tvaJbmtz thz app^^ 

pnMvtentu oi afntLnuing tht timz out tAjocQxkjJiz. 

An (idvAMOKy cormutttt, coilUiitiing o^^the. t^acheA, pntnotpal, 
b'dia\;<xrml 6pmiatut, and p<vimt should fae catted tx) zvaJbxcuU 
the. app^pnAjUznu6 o^ ating time Qujt 06 a couequincz ^oK 
mi&bdiavloK 1^ Itt tiltct in 6upp^6iAg thz behavloK l6 
quutionabiz. 
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Suppdrtive and Liaison 
Services for the Pupil and 
Professional Staff 



"I havt zomz to a. pu^hXe/Ung Cjon(ktu6Jjm f ^ 1 am^ttit dlmJUjuoz zZemajnt 
in thz cZa&^Ax>om. It l& my dcuZy mood that maku tht u)eathz^. a 
tzp^ckajt; I po6^QM6 tAmindoas potoeA to makt a duJtd^6 lii^ miAeAabte 
OK joyous. I con be a toot 6i tontu/it ok an tn4t/iwiiejiA ol^sJtnApiKatlon. 
I can humlUatt ok hwnoK, huAt, ok keat. In ait ^Xtcma^ru, it 16 my 
Kupon&t that dtcujdej^ ukzth^ a cJuMlb yUtl be e46(c£4ted ok dt-U(uxla ^ zxL 
and 0, c/j^d ifwomnizzd ok dzhumniztd.^ \. j/ 



, / Haiffl Gjnnot, TEACHER & CHILD / 

V ■ ■ 
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SUPPORTIVE AND LIAISON SERVICES FOR THE PUPiL 



n .1 Defining Roles 

* The availability of support services varies widely from 
locar education agency to local education agency and 
school to schooV. Some systems have an abundance^ • 
^ others are not so fortunate. It is crucial that those 
involved in implementing programs for /the emotionally - 
handicapped gather all their support swff (within the 
school ancf outside the school) to make V plan for who 
can do what jand who will be responsible for what. 
ATT areas ^ust be covered including assessment, counselin 
parent education, liaisonvwith community agencies and 
the home, medical services, and development of the 
individual education program. The roles must be clear 
and well defined. 

11.2 The Team Approach 

The team approach must be emphasized. Everyone on the 
team needs Vo know what everyon? else is doing. The* 
chijjlmust be informed a.s to what everyone's -goa Is are. 
He will gain a real sense of security in knowirfg that 
everyone is working together and that he cannot play one 
against the other. When there is no real team approach, 
the result may be an increase rather than decrease in the 
child's disturbance. Again, the roles must be dear 
and well defined. 

11.3 Polici^ and Procedures - 

The team must also work out policies and procedures 
together. For examples, how will a child be terminatecj 
_ from the program, Mbat procedures will be fbl lowed whea , 
a pupil runs away from school, what .the poliqy ,is re- 
garding isolation or quiet rooms, who, will'be available, 
for support^ during crisis situations. I' 

11.4 Regular Staff and Others 

The entire staff of the ffctwol can be and should be 
supportlvfe of program for the enotionally Mfltdlcapped 
Including thf secretary', the janitorial staff, and the 
,^ cafeteria staff. The/ should be thoroughly oriented 
(especially regular staff) to the philosophx'of the 
program and behavior management techniques that Mill be 
employed. - They should be a|ild how thty carf help^ The 
orientation and training shouTd be ongoing. 
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11.5 • , Suggested, roles : If these staff are available, responsi- 
bilities might be 'defined as follows: 

Princiuftl ' * 

. . Is responsible for overall leajderihip of the progrtm 
. Positively reinforces what is happening, in the 

cl4s6roora by using the same behavior management ^ 
techniques. " ' » • 

. Sees that teachirig staff has propfer/materials, etc, ' 
. Provides back-up support for the special staff 
\ In terv^es' when there are problems Involving policies 
ii and protedures 
. 'Deals tactfully with .f^arents to make clear the school's 
strategies in working with their chi.ld and commdnlcates 
the limitations of reality 'g^ 
. Insures that the service ^for the emotionally handicapped, 
is an integral part of the overall School program 
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School Psychologist 



Is respdnsible for qbs.ervation and assessment 
Translates test information into educationally 
^relevant suggestions ' * ^ 

^Consults directly ^ith teachers and other school 
• personnel ^ 
Works as part of the program team. Is available 
attend Iqcal placement committee meetings^ 
Trains tea^chers in informal assessmeht 



to 



Guidance Counselor 

. Is -a membej^ of the local placeme(rt committee 
. Observes and participates in deciding behavior 

management stftitegies 
. Doe's individual counseling when needed 
, Consults with teachers ' ^ • ' . 

Helps'With ^affective curriculum in the'special program 
. .May be responsible for parent education program. ^ . 

i. . • / 

Sc;.?ol Social Worker/LiaTson Teacher - 



Is' a merrtber of the local school placementjconwi ttee' 
Is responsible fbr cbmpilfng case histories before placement 
Serves- as liaison amoog pupil, family, community 
agencies, and the school. Helps secure counseling 
- fbr parents 

^Contacts social aJid med1(S* agencies regarding referrals 
frpm the school • _ ^ ^ 

Assists the retiirn of ^he student, to jAe regular c>assrooin 
Is responsible for fbilow-up «work ' * 
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School Nurse • ■ * . 



s available to attend. local placement committee mefetings 
. Series as consultant on matters^lat^d to child 
development, especially in physfxal areas. 'May lead 

?roups' concerning health proWems 
s respohsfble for vision -and hearing screening . 

Vocational Rehabilitsttiom Counselor ^ . • , 

. Deter^rrttier^specific st^^^ weaknesses, needs 

^. and interests of the Individual* jks related.to job 
^ placement - 

Provides for appropriate placement acc©r!l4flg to^the . 
Individual's profile. 

Provides .for vocational training (on or aff *the job) 
Is responsible for job and fdllo\*-up counseling 
Is available for ^attending 1 oca J school placement 
meetings ^hen appropriate 

.-''>• \ / ^ , 

Other Agency Staff (Mental Health,^velopmental / * 
Evaluation Clin^ks, Social Services , etc. ) 
'.^ . • ' : - \ ^ 

. Attend local school , placement committee meietings whep^. 

' needed ^ * * . ^ . \ . - 

. Carry out titeif responsibility for the individua> \ 
education prflpgram ' ' - 

s * . , Have access ti> the classroom when necessary to ob- 

' serve, lead gp)up,*etc. ' / , 

. Work as* team numbers with the school staff - - 

. Act as consultants tit*-the special program when needed 
. May^bft-isespons1bl6 fcrr plir.ent Wdrk^ * ' ^ , , ^ 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES/FOR THE PROFESSIONAL '^TAFF^* • _ . - ' 

As Indicated In the preceding^ th6 most cons Ist^nt'and ongoing 
support can often be provided by a to -worker In one^s loca> 
education agency or cpmnunlty, for exaivq^le, the Coordfnator 
for Exceptional Children's Programs, a fellow teacher, ^ ^ 
counselor, principal , school psychologist, mental healtlrperson, / 
* etc. Assistance from, persons outslde-the LEA. Is available as follows/: 

12.1 Regional Resources - The Division for Exceptjonat Children has" 
a staff Qf five persons baseO Ijn each of the el ght* centers fbV 
Regional Technical Assistance Services to provide technical 
assistance to local educatton WgeniCies/yporf re<|iest. 

« . A Reflonal Coordinator who is responsible for overall* 
- coordinating, Identifying and devfiJoptng services 'frfr 
^ ' exceptional children wlthtn^the region • . * ' ^ 

. A, Planning Specialist who can. asslstMn conducting needs 
assessments, child find activities, ^tc. Ll 



^. Pji Inst; ructiorral Resource^ SpeoiaTist to assist in 
.insfructtonal strategies ,\n»te rials appropriate ' 
••for spfeclaV needs, etc* , * • . • 

. m • , • ' . ' * 

• • . A noftcategorical Sta-ff Development Specialist to 
.pcpvide inservicfeyW^aining to teachers, a^piriis- 
tratone* parents/ . ^ -c^^ '- 

/ *A Direction Specialist to provi*L direct services 
f to persons with haadictps by mifcnlng local ' 
services to ithe person^^eed 
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Section for EmofioTra+fy Handicapped - The, 01 vision .ftr 
Exceptional Children desiyiates the following personnel '.. «~ 
whb have special traijjing and experience in working 
pWj^ "the emotionally handicapped to provide assistance, 

request, to' lotal, education agencies statewide. ^ 

.lAhie.f Consultant, Progr|||^ft)r Emotionally Handicapped 

. Consultaat, Pt^ograins ft^Emotigjrany Handicapped.' 

• ' . • - V ' " • 

. Two Staff Deveqppmenf Specialists for Eraotronally Handicapped 
^ (One ba«|d in Durham County wjth offices at Wright School 
and one Dls'ed in- Union County)- ' 

.Treatment ^n^. Education of Autistic and Other^mmunications^^ 
Hai)dicift)ped Cljildren (TEACCH) Sta.ff - Support jnd assistance 
for prorgraras ;fpr autl^ic^and other communications handicapped 
children may be si^cured from one of the following TEACC* 
Ce^nters: Ashe.vi He. -Charlotte, Chapel Hill , Greenville, ,• 
Wvlmingtpn. (The spejcifics of long-term assistanc§ should Jbe 
decided upon by individuaWiKrontracts between- local educaUon 
.agencies and the Centers.) « 

College and University RefSonnel - At preserft, the fdllowin 
•colleges and universities provide certi ftcafTon in emotioija 
handicapped: Apfbladhian, Duke University, Greensboro Coll 
Nor-th Carolina Central, andtthe University of North CaroVIn 
a;t Chapel Hill. • , * ' - , . - 
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parent Involveinent 



Jiofm, <md kU pe(fimt& o/ul the Wut dM - 
natural temJwu^" - * 

"Guidelines: HearWg Handicapped,* ♦ 
December, 1977 • 
Depdirtttien^^ Public Inftnictlon ' 
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13. PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

Beyond the le^l requirements of involving parents, other parent work 
is crQcial In the success of a program for the emotionally handicapped. 
In ord^r to gain hel|S and support of parents ^and, thus, enhance the 
emotionally handicapped pupil •s growth 'the* following points are impor- 
tant: ^ ' * , ' 

' • ' • \ . ' ^ 1^ * ' ' 

13.V Parents who have an^ emotional ly handicapped son or daughter are 
; under stress themselves. Often pa>ents are. blamed directly or 

indirectly fbr their child's problems. This method of dealing 
with parents promotes only bad feelings (guilt) and lowered 
self-esteem. ^ Instead of Ibokipg for why^s of pupil's problems, 
it is much more effective ^o explpre together Tina t. can we do 
about it?" This proactive stance enables pterents to admvt mis- 
takes and-problems oAly^^and to seek help in- the resolution with- 



roacti 

'^ut any lowering of ^B^-esteem^ or. fear of reprisal. It also 
.^■r^nfor<ces positiveMw' 

rents ' 



jnfor<ces positi ve^^ings atbout collaborative problem solving 
and enables the parents to meet future stress with renewed strength. 

13. Parents need regular reports about their child's progress; Even, 
the slightest gains should be highlighted. Regular coirferences^ 
are ideal, but phone calls and notes can often be just as 
effective. The communication needs to be two-way. Parents should 
^ be encouraged^. to ke^ the school informed as to what is happening , 
at home.^ ^eir sen^ng a weekend report each Monday can be very 
helpful . ^ > ' 

13.3 When involving-brents, be considerate of work 'schedules/ Many 
parents have great difficulty getting away and really carfnot 
.afford to lose pay. Nlfht conferences for some may be necessary. 
4 * : 

1J.4 When counseling is re^o^^mended, it should be on a level that parents 
• ^ can accept'. Fqr instance, ^ome might be very.reluctant' to see a 
psychiatrist but would. /eel 'very comfortable ifieeting with their 
j; minister br some^jofher profess^ional in the community. 

13.5 Consider having regular .parent -group mifeiiiigs. The leader might 
^ J)a a school counselor, someone from the local mental health clinic 
or sdCial sei^tvices, or other aqency staff A group meeting can be 
a real slippoft for the parents}and can help fhem-^ee that 'they are 
hot -alone with their frustrations, problems,;' aod grjefs. The 
leader must tre facilitate ve and supportive ratter than demanifng 
•and confrontiye. He must be able to give practical suggestions. 
There are vapous commercial tits, books', etc. , which, can be helpful, 
e.g., Parent Effectiveness Training ^by (jr. Thomas Gordon^ and 
- "Systematic Tralninf for Effective Parenting" by American Guidance 
Associates. < , . » 



13.6 Many parents ?re. caught in the "agency shuffle"; that is, they 
"gp from agency ta^agency seeking help. Many- times there is 

.' duplication of services^ or there are inaqpropriate services. 
-The best course, to take is to s.it down w>ith the parpnt? and'all 
. , , >tbe agency peQpJe involved and decide on a plan of action 

13.7 I-nfoj^m. parents o/.a.ll the behavior' man*geme«\t techniques you 

, plan to use in the class,rpoiTi.-- Expfe^in to them how they can be 

•used at home. Invite them. to observe in your classroom 
■ *■ '. ■ ' " . ^ . . ' • * \Jk •. 

13.8; Siblings often have a large part in-r«n emotfonaJly 'handicapped 
pupil's problem. ' Consider having them in on conferences from 
. time to time. 

13.9 .The emotionally hanticappe'd pupil needs to know what'his owrr 
^als are as well as his parents and others who are involved. 
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Teacher Gompe tenets 



'^Maz li no ma^, no onz cute, no ihafU-eiU - 
Jj£tejcicking mQtlonatty dlstuAbzd chiAdken. The. 
"TBM^iman(i6 tia. -cpp/texuAtlon md (UagnoiXs 'o£ 

the. cUJ^mnt Ugleji o^ JUoAning and lUaekina . 

that pji^ QompaUbii. vtiXl} the. fHj^UJt,*6 UAmwiA and 



-Long, Horse, Newian/>. 
Conflict In the CUssroow 
"Hot* Do You Teach TJn$ev 
'Children." p. 394. 
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TEACHER pMPETENCIES ' , , 

*\ The- education of emotionally handicapped children and j^auth Is 

• a very complex professional area. Teachers of these chil d>en,inust ' . 
be sensitive, raajture^nd skilled professionals , able to relate tgi^^ ' 
parents, professionals outside ttje educational system, and proffesslon- 
ai educators 'inside the educational system as, Will 'as to children. 

.ProfeVsionals now recognize several viable- perspectives for 
understanding and working with emotionally handicapped -children-. -The ' 
North Carolina State. Depairtment of Pubfic Instruction recrf'^izes the .* 
value of different perspectives and encoura^ the devejotpment and 
, valuing of different perspectives in uruterstanding and educating 
these children. Tha inter-agency work required, to serve these children 
educationally makes. Unnecessary to harmonize the alternative points of 
.view' to tne extent necessary for cooperative efforts betwefen .the' 
systems (mental health, iocial «ervices, health, youth services , etc.)."-' 
No professionally acceptable point of view=should be excluded. What is 
necessary, "howeveA, for a competenJi^teacher %s- a thorough understanding 

• of at least one model of emotional bgrdicap and the full methodological ■ 
impW cations of that model for tea^^ these children. . ^ 

There are different competencies required for different profession- 
al educators working directly or indirectly with these children.' Compe- 
tencies vafy, fbr exanjple. With the age Iroup involved. Teachers.of 
^jne-school emotionally handicappe iL^h i 1 dren need a different" set of • 
skills from those working with a^Stcents in a secondary exiucational 
setting. ' 

Competencies also vary depending bn_ the severity of the handitaiS. • 
, Children- who have no coimnun teat ion skills, for example, ha\/e very ' 
different needs from ch.ildren whro arg havfng difficulty with behayior 
control in stimulating group activities.. . - * 

However, minimum competencies suggested for all teacher^ of ehotionally 
handicapped are as follows: 



14.1 Knowtedge qf the chi'ld 



(J 



. An undenstarvling pfinormal aind abnormal grbwtih and. 
development 

^.^.A woHcinj^kncwledge^cf how -to <leal with aberrant 
. behravior such as terof)er tantrums, stealing, and 
hyperactivity ^ ^ 

.' An understanding of the significance 4ind- causes of 
failure to learn and the meaning of learoirig dis- 
ability to the child" ^ * 

■ ^ y ' \ ' ' ' ' 

. An ajKlity to read end underst^^d. case histories 

and eaucajfional records s - ■ 

. An ability to .de.velop individual educational programs » 
based on infoianation from objective '.assessment and 
case histories - ' . * 
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,2 KnoWUdge of curriculum and teaching . < 

A tjiorough knowledge*©fthr regular edu<:atfonal cur- 
ricjilura of fhe. age ^u|) Thvplved 




ability to develop. a pi^ll centered rather than 
• ^ subject centered curriculum based on Indtvidual 
interest, abilities, and needs . '"^ 

. Ao ability to utilize^ individual methods^ materials,-^ 
.tim schedules, .space arrapgements^ teacher aide and 
grouping in accordance with the special needs pf the 
, individual child 

. An ability "lo adapt techniques to olissrdora sitij^tions 
for relieving tension and^^promoti nig /good mental. 4*ealth ^ 

. ' An ability to itft'-equipment and ma5ter1a\s fbund in most 
educatibnaV selip|pgs *. J 

3 Knowledge of assessment and evaluation ^ 

Ability to make practical ifse of psychiatric and psycho- 
logical consultation*' » . ' 

.. ^A^ility to understand and appiy psychological reports in 
individual education program 

. Ability to administer and interpret individual diagnostic 
tests of reading and ^thematics ^. 

. Ability to apply informal methods of academic evaluat 

^ ^ ' • . ' ' ' ' - 
. Ap urtderstanding of and ability to use the results of 
. adaptive behavior scale?. such as the Walker Problem 
Behavior Identification Checklist an^ the AAHb A^ptive 
behavior^tale ' . , , . 

' ( 
. ' . An ability to understand aid interpret individual tests 
of men ta Immaturity ^ ^ 

4 

4« Knowledge of community organizations 

. A knowledge of and ability to utilize services of private 
and publ1c:'^gertc1^s *and organizations such as chitd ' 
'guidance clinics, domestic relations courts, vocational 



rehabilitation. Department ottiun«h Resources, parent 
Organizations; etc. ^ 
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. skills 1n the use of a' variety of behavior management 
techniques ranging from behavior modification to reality 
therapy 

. An understanding of residential treatment arvd such concepts 
as milieu therapy, group therapy, etc^ 

Ability to work as a professional team member • 

. An ability to establish and. inaiatain good worlct^jg re- 
lationships with other professional workers such as • , . 
teachers, social workers and psychological personnej^ 

An ability^to interpret social programs a^'nd the 
problems of emotionally handitapped pupils to regular 
' school personnel -and parents 

.-^ 

An a^ity to understand one's own needs, mdtives,' diffi- 
culties, values, and emo.fional problems 

. . , . . . . ^ ) 
. An^ unjderstanding of.one's own limitati^s and the abiljty 
- ,to work within these limits wiThout personal guilt ' . 

M abilit> to demonstrate vitality, enthusiasm, ertfctional 
Tnergy and resiliency', high frustration* threshold-and • 
" endurance 



An at)ility^to demon^g|^ good -judgment, 6r 
humor, adaptability airo 'flexibility . . 



sense of 
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1 ANIiOTATEO BltklOGRAPHY .' 



Th#re are many excellent 'resource? which provide basic information about 
.^emotional handicaps. The books here reprejsent only a sampling. Copies 
^df each are available/from the Centers ofiferi»g Regional Technical 
-"Assistance Services (formerly known as Regional Suppo^Pt and Techni^cal 

Assistance Centers). * " • ' 

The gehavi or Improvement Kit developed Sy Buckalter, fierald A.'/Presbif, 
" Roijert J.; and Brown, Paul L. Chiffago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1975. . > . 

This kit is deslyied to hel iH teachers* sol ve behavior problems * 
and improve the social and academic skills of pupil'ST^\It is 
based on^)|terant conditioning principles . The program provides 
a series of procedures designed to resoljive behavior prdDTWifcJ)y 
, str*fength'ening.apprppriate responses. It provides the teacher with 
a pinpointing. handbook that lists b^aviors to inc^e$se or decrease. 
The kit atso contains five "counting" picture books with guides, 
behavior charts, and*^5;heets of counting stickers for recording 
students' behavior. These materials make it possible/ for the teacher 
to assess t+je frequency of the. behavior ana determine' whatfchanw 
, technique to use. Nineteen picture books on improving behavltr each 
. have a guide and cassette. Two units' also* h^ve -fllmstrips ; 

Chase, Larry. The jptheg. Side of the Report Card; A How>To-Do-It Yfaflrself 
Program A^ctlve Education , Goodyear Publishing Company. IsH. 

II' , 1^ 

, ' . T-his bo6k consists of how-to-^do-1t units In affective curriculum. 
The units are topic oriented and can be adapted by the teacher to 
be relevant to all^^ade levels. This book Is one of the best In 
affective educatioil. ' 

Dupont,^H6nry, ed. EducaAjnq feroot lonely Disturbed Ch^Udren; Rea dings . " 
New York: Harper and Row, 1975. / ' 'Z : ^ 

' % 

These psychoeducational and interdisciplinary readings focus 
' - on the teacher's role in working with the disturbed child in the 
• school setting. The articles pr^de a background ftoV.a clirffcal . 
teaching approach In both regular and special classrooms. Among 
the topics covered are "screening, cliissl ficatlon, therapy,, remedial 
N procedures an^trategies, and commurfity resources*. - ' ^^J^ 

Flynn, Elizabeth, find LaFaso, John F. Designs In Affbctlve Education ; 
A Teacher Resource Program fo)r Junior and Senior' High . -Hew York; 
Paulist -Press, 1974. : 

This resource pro gram^on tains 126 d1 ffe rent- teaching strategies 
on top1t:s such as valiiing, responsibility, wdrk, prejudice, family, 
^ ecology., and communication ti(*name only a ffew. . Teachers will find 
thts book a very useful and useable -guide to activities in the 
afffective domain, particularly ^t the junf»TN»nd senior high sthodl 
level. 



Glasser, WiTtlam. Schools Withouf Failure .' New York: Harper and Ro^, 1969. 



The author of Reality Therapy liere applies his theories to contemp- 
orary educatldrT While trying not to minimize the adverse efffects, that 
pi^verty and bad social conditions have on children, Glasser maintains ^ 
that faulty education is the primary cause of school fallMr^. He details 
the shortcomings of the current educational system and proposes a new 
program to reduce fatlure^wht^h Is based on Increased Involvement, 
relevance, and thinking. 



H^llahan, Daniel P., and Cruick 
. dations of Learning Disabi 
Hall , 1973. 



shank, WllJlfi^ 
llties . tnglev?S( 



Psychoeducatlonal Foun- 
ewSbd Cliffs, N.J. : Prentlce- 



ERLC 



• This book provides an overview of current and^hi storical development 
in the field of learning ^disabilities. It discusses major issues 
and offers a .cj|it1cal assessment of the ()rimary teaching methods 
^ for learning (frsability children. It also-addrpsses two aspects 
of child growth and development which arfe related to learning dis- 
abilities; namely, psychological and educational factors. 

Hewett^ Frank M. The Emotionally Disturbed Child In the Classroom . Boston: 
Allyn and Baconi 1968. ~^ ~ '- 

The purpose of this book Kto provide guidelines for the development 
^ of more efficient public school programs for the emotionally disturbed. 
The first section reviews three^major strategies used in educating the 
emotionally disturbed and introduces the* goals, piethodology, and assess- 
ment of developmental strategy. Section ^ relates developmental 
Strategy to classroom practices, and section 3 details and evaluates 
a classroom design implementing developmental strategy. 

Hewett, frank M., and Fomess, Steven. Education of Exceptional Learners . 

Boston; Allyrt and Bacon, 1977^ , • . > 

. ' ' ' 

This text provides a thorough Introduction .to the exceptional termer, 
not just the emotionally handicapped,, but all handicapped learners." It . 
presents background Infbrmation regarcltng «xcepttt)nal learnfers disousslTjg 
their similarities and <llffereqces across four psychosoclal^lmensloos ; 
flexibility, sociality, intelligence, and individualtzation. - It reviews 
the-problems of assessment and considers the educatiop of «xce^ional , 
.learners, discussing* curricul um, conditions and consequences. Finally, 
it reviews the events leading yp to ma inst reaming ^nd examines several 
existing progralfis des1gfted*to facflitate •ainstreaming. 

Hobbs, Niciiolas. The Futures of Children . San Francisco: Jossey-Bass 
PublisheJ-f, 197?: ' ' ' - - 

This is the full report on the federally sponsored ^ject on; - 
Classificatfon^^f Exceptional Children. Hobbs jjiiBarlzes classififatlon, 

• describing thenw^valence of specific disorders, the adequacy of methods 
for identifying them, the development of labeling schemes, and directions 
for future research. He also considers the social consequence.s of Tabeling 
^children. The book outlines a plan for serving the needs "of children, 

, suggesting th«t|ttibl1c schools are the natural place for integrating 
services for chplren and offering an alternative tft institutionalization. 
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Howe, Uland W., and How^.^Hary Martha; Personalizing Educlitlon— Values 
■ Clarification and Beyond . New York: Hart Publishing, ' 

The aim of this l%)k Is to make Values Clarification an Integral 
part of the classroom. 'It explains what Values Clarification Is, ^ 
how U can be used, providing well over 100 strategies .and work- 
sheets for personalizing education through. Values Clarification. 

Long, Nicholas J., Mo'rsej William C, and Newman, Ruth G. Conflict in the 

Cfassroom: The Education of Children With P roblems. .Belmont, Callfornij: 
- Wadsworth Publishing, 197fi. - . - ^ 

This book contains a col lection *of articles by many leaders in the' 
field of emotional distarbance. The f+f%t-^section, aimed at giving ' 
the reader a' basic under$tanding of how it feels fo he emotionally 
disturbed, offers selections from a wide vtiriefly oi| literary artist^.* 
Qther sections deal wtth identi fi cation and diagnosis, the types of 
help available outside and inside schools, how to teach the emotionally 
disturbed, the hygienic management and evaluation, and iiwovatian. 
Articles range from those providing ^asic' understanding, to thbse pro- 
viding practical suggestions fbr classroom activities,^^ / * 



Mercer, Jane ft. Labeling the Mentally Retarded , Berkeley^ University of. 
Califbimia Press, 1${3. \ ~ ' > ' 7* 

This book is the product of an , eight-year study analyzing the labeling 
proce^ in a Jargje number of community agencies, ■'^e author/found that 
'schools labeled, persons as mentally retarded. more than any other agency. 
They also share these labels more widely within <he..commuhity. The 
author discusses some of the problems associated with labeling and makes 
recommendations for changes in bur existing practices. 



Pappanikou, A. J., and Paul, James L., eds. ^ Mainstreareing ErootioffllMy 

Disturbed Children / Syracuse., - N. Y. ; Syracuse Unjve^ity^rtss, 1976. 

This volume provides a study of the Implications of roainStrearoinf for 
both children and public school systems.^' It places *minstreamj|^ in its 
sQciiil, political, philosophical, and histor^ical content. ,Amd|pthe 
'^pics considered are ^e psychology o^ mainstreamtng socid-emotional ly 
disturbed children, jscial deviance and. the implications of behavioral 
norms in the mainstreawed classroort, curriculum reform, leadership ^ 
training, and teacher education. , . 

Paul, James L., Neufeld, Ronald, and P^losi, John, eds. Ch44d Advogacy • 
Within the System . Syracyse , N . Y . :. ' Syracuse lini vers 1 ty Press, 1977. 

This book presents a basis for defining «nd understanding advocacy. It 
details the principles and theories of <:f>ild advocacy. Individual contri- 
butors'explain the basic monitoring and assessing components of advoci»y 
in school^, communities, institutions arid governments; training iFor i" 
advocates; and Siteps, in developing advocacy pro^r'ilbs. . 



Paul, James L.,, Stedman, Donald J., -and Neufeld, Gk Ronald, eds. 

Deinstitutionalization; Program and Policy Deyelopient , Syracuse^ 
N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1977. ^ ' ^ ^ 

The contributors to this book provide a theprettcal framework for 
deinstitutionalization. Theyexamlne such arias as'labellrvg and* 
. stlgm, policy and politics, and the r % l0 6 f1consumers.. The struc- 
;.ture of institutional change includes accountability, program . * 
planning, and monitoring of services. 

Paul, Jamas L.', Turnbull, Ann, And^CruJckshank, WilliiaiiiM, Main^treajfnlTnq ; 
Practical Guide . SyracuseTN. Y. r Syracuse^ Uniyersity. Press,. ISJT. * 

This is a step-by-step guide providing practical assistance to 
educators a»d parents in planninjg and implementing malnstreaming, Jrv 
local schools. It presents basic ioformatfon on. inservice teacher 
training and pres6r^ef*ducation . It provides^ guidelines fbr such - 
areas as ongoing staff development, resource acquisition, and tech- 
niques, for program evaluation, > * 

Redl, Fritz, and Wineman, David. Chi 1 dren iJho Hate ; ^ The ^Dl sargani za ti on 
anfi Breakdown of Behavior Controls. New York: The Free wess, 1951, 

This study explores why behavior controls, in children break down, 
how some children defend tfaemselvts successfully against adults in 
their lives, ar/d wh^t can be done^o prevent and treat childheod- 
disorganization. By probing in the .behavior of a group of extreiffly 
aggressive children; the authors attempt to develdp methods and atti- 
tudes that are applicable to the daily harvdling of less troubled 
children by parents and educators. - . 

Saunders,* Bruce T. , ed. Approaches with Emotional ly Disturbed^-CMldren . 
Jericho, H.Y.: Exposulon Press, 1974. \ . ' 

This text on emotionally disturbed and behavioral ly disordtffed ^ 
children offers articles^ by 22 authorities in the field. Encyclaptedic 
in scope, it covers everything from autism to family crisis. Sani of 
the topics considered include diagnostic processes , jaethods of treat- 
ment, program plamiing, instructional Schemes, and the,proper trainii^g 
#f. educators and therMlsts. 

Simon, Sidney B., Howe, Lelarvd W., and Kirschenbaum, Howard. Values , 
Clarification: A Handbook of Practica l Strategies fbr Teachers and 
Students . Hew York; Hart PufcllsMng. j^T, ^" ' 

, * This' book presents numerous practical strategies which engage the 
student and teacher in evaluating their own values, feelings^ and 
belief^ Although prim(lrily";a collection of .strategies {79 in number), 
, • it ddfs provide a brief Introduction to what the Values Clarification 
approach is and how to use it. ^ * . . ^ 



Turnbull, HI R., and" McAllister, Carolyn. The Law and the Mentally Handicapped 
In North Carolina . Chapel Hill, North Carolina: institute .of Government, 

. This book deals with the^status of the mentally han<J1 capped under 
• ' North Carolina law. It draws together all the laws of the state which . 
affect ^he mentally 111, the nMtally retarded, or other mentally dls- 
aBled persons. It attempts to explain the law In a.lifnguajie that 
, non-lawyers can anderstancl% # , , 

Wells^flarold. IQD Ways t/ Enhance Sel f- except In the Xlassroom . Prentice- ^ 
Hall, Inc., im. ^ T ' ^ 

This excellent reference for teachprs of all levels contains 100 exejr- 
. cises -specifically , designed to help Increase student self-concept. 

It is essy to use aind Is a very good resource for any teacher of the 
. efliotlonallJl handicapped. • ' . ^ 

Wood, Mary M; Developmental Therapy . B41.t1more: University Park Press, 1975. 

• f . 

This Is a practical manual and curriculum guide for teachers, students, * - 
therapists, and* other professionals working directly with emotionally 
and behavlofally disturbed young children., The first section of the * 
• book deals wlt^ the treatment itiodel , 1t# underlying assumptlgns, 
objectives and validation. The second section describes actual tech- 
niques ancrmaterlals based on the develoDmental model. The third 
sectidrf pyr«ser^s case studies, and the wlirth describes ways In which 
regular schools and families are Involved in the treatment process. - 
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Classroom Materials ' ^ . v « . 

^ " - ■ %.'^ . ^ ''^ 

Tfe currlcu^ materlal-s listed here avronly some of the ones 
" tha£ teachers, have iFound to be effective, thefte ar> ceyrtain'ly ^ 
,' many 'othej[; materJals that are wliialjy effective; Before 
ordeHn§ any materials, LEA's may want to corcact the con^ 
.listed to send a salesman ,td dei#f)^ale and $ijjgg^st.what" 
feel will be most appropriate for^our needs. |hese, s^1( 
are usually ftrefuliy trained In their respective materT 
: demonstratiOBS. are irsuftlly free. 

" 1^ 




_ , , _ f pWt^» 

HSllki the- MlcMgan Trad(1nQ Pro#am by Robert- 'G^ke can 
be especially helpful: • " • " * . ' ' 



15.2;1 'Reading: For visual d'lscrlmtnaitlpn, t«ft tqJfHhi O 
direction and skill -In following a line ,of pf 



Ann Arbor Publishers^ 'Inc.- ^ ' ' ^ ' 

P-.Q. .Box 388 • . • ' ^ jT, 

♦ Worthtngtbn. Qhio 43085 \ • ' ' 

For chlldrfen wfio have met with r^peatpd failures 1H" • * 
^ .lea^f^ing to^read, «| linguistic ay/roach 1 5 often 

vei^y siipcessful . The Merrill Linguistic Readers witTi ^ 
■ accompanying 9k111s.Book,^by Charles Fries, Rosemary 
'•/* m ^fi. Wilson, and Ijlltlred X. Rigolph, Is one source 
wUch uttllzesfRie I'ljiguis tic. approach. • ^ 
. ^ 

Cha|»les E. Iferrin Books, Inc. r , . ^ 
1300 Alum' Creek Drtve* « * . ^ 

. \ (^lumbus^Ohjlo 43216 . : _ ^ ' " 

* \ ", TM SRA Beading Program uteres llnautsttc. .bhonatlfc. . 

* jr and ^1ght|(i«ird methods~fo<%!nduc*t1ve teaching of- reading 

•and c^pllhensttn skills. * ^ 

* ^ , • 'Scleoce Research l^soclates. Inc. " * 

. ^2594lU^.EV1e Street 

Chicago, IlllndTs 6061 1 ... 

» , > . • • • ■ - - 

. ^ The SulUyan Pro^ranroed Reading Seifles I s anot her very* 
succcjssful reading series that utnlz^s tWrTljaa|i1st1c ' 
; . approach. These readers ha v'i| y^y funny cartooi^ like 

pictures that accompany the stories which are very. >^ ' 
• * fTelpful :1n holding the intrfrist 0^ t)ie "tyned-jaff?!--- 

' rea%r» . ' ^ * . • * ' . ^- y ' 

' " . . - • * < . .- . -•- - 

, ^Sullivan Associates . 

; Progranmed fteading Series^ ' • " 
' • » Webstfei* Dlvisitih-McGraw HiiVBook Company 
New, York, New York • * * ' 



The ^RA Reading Laboratory lb and Ic is an excellent 
sufipieraentary reading material since ft-provides i^r 
the many ability levels normal ly\found in classroomi. 
It allows ea^h student to bfegin at his own .level,' * *• 
where'he is assured suctess, and to progress aJ^fast 
as hjs. learning, rate permits. . \ • 

• - ^ ' •' • -i. 

Science Research Assoel^es * 

259 East Er^ie Stcfllr^ . 
. Chicago. IllinoisljBll 

r , • 

. For specific and" concentrated experidllces in reading 
for different purposes, consult The Specific Skills 
Series by . Richard A. Boning. This prograiR Is designed 
to develop eight crucial reading skills, provoking^ 
practice materials for pupils on a rtumbier of different 
reiading levels. The passages are-brief, enough to hold 
pupils w4th.the most restricteKI attentioa spaij, yet . 
diverse enough tb appeal to students of varying ages. 
inter6sts and Sibil i ties. 

Barnell Loff., Ltd. ' # "~ . ■ 
958 Church Street 
♦ Baldwin, New York 11510 

^ The beaming to Think Series helps youna, children pre- 
pare tor reading and mathematics. It InHudes exercises 

^dealing with verbal meaning, word fluency, >!sual f 
perception, space thinking, re4sonin|, memory, and fine 
motor skills. It can also be used with older students 
to neinforce independait work habits. This iSj,an •« 
especially enjoyable book f;or.most students. 

. • - <^ ■ / • . ' ^ . ■ 

. See SRA address given 'above . " " 

The Hoffman audiovisual instructional •Systdl in r»ead'ing * 
consists of a proje^fSr (wit<a vtfe^ing sfl^n and record 
■player^ §nd study units -(wfth ftlmstHps flilpecords). 
This program is ftspecialljldootf for motivation, auditory 




This program is ftspeciall^aootf for motivation, auditory 
discrimination needs", audnory memorxjWblems, f^netic 
analysis needs, hyperactive learners,* reluctant learners, 
individualized and/or small group participation, and / ' 
reading for anderstanding.«. 



Huffman Information' Systems 
56 PecJc'Road • 
'Arcadia, Ca4 if ornia 91006 ' 



t 

r 



Children, (especially boys \ who need high-'Interest , 
low level work commonly en^joy the The Checkey^ed ' 
FJaq 'Series by Henry A. Bamman and Robert J Whitehead, 
Witnin this series th^ authors have attempted to 
communicate clearly anld honestly the various aspects 
of sports* cars ajid thei r -drivers. This is put)lished 
by Fiei^ Educatibnal Publications Incorporated. 

Another high-interest reading program- that is very 
useful ts the We Are Black reading profgram by SRA 
which tjicludes' biographies of famous black people, 
anecdotes, and essays*. * 

Science Research Associates, Inc. 
^59^East Erie Street , " 
Chicago, I1 1 inois»-&0611 

- 'I ' 

The ^obbs-Merrill Developmental j^eading Text Workbook 
$eries is another sferles -used by many/ This series 
of wor^kbooics correlates carefully graded story cbntent 
with systematjcall-y prepared exercises to provide 
, practtce in basic reading ski.lls. - This series is 
-usually uffed with students who are^ readirrg close to 
grade 'level as the readi#g selections^ are clDsely 
corr^lat^d with children's interests at that particular 
le?rel. 

The Bo6bs-Merri 11^ Company , Inc. 

A Subsidiary of Howard" W': Sams and Comp^tny, Inc. 
' Indianapolis y New York ' , ^ . <ll ' 

' * fc^ * 

The New Rea^irvg Skilltexts are very similar to the , - 
Bobbs-Merf^ilT series de,scribed above. 

Charles E>/Merri 11 -Books, Inc.. 
1300 Alum Crpek" Drive 
Coliirribus, Oh*!^. 43216 . 

Another series pub fished by Chajifes E.'^MerriTl Books, 
Inc. is the Nen Phontts SkilUexts t)y Rachael Brake 
irtilch involves a fralanced, prac^cal application of 
all,j)^onic and structural principj^es.. 

J • See'Cha/^les E. Merrill Bppjc^, .Wc/ address above. 



for students reading from fourth to ^xtJn gra^* 
. levels, the Imperial Intermediate Rewing Program « 
consists of stimulating taped iD^truttjlon aimed 
!T*fct developing Impprtantteadlng skills. 



Imperial International Learning ^ • -y' 
247 West CouH Stf&t . ' • ^ 

Kankakge.IlTlnol? 60901 . 



lior ffbency training, teachers havfe found success 
wTth l/CV% iGulded Reader with* accompanying Guided 
Reading Sta^-y library. During "Guldefd Reading A 

' print is unveiled fn a \eft7t0-right manner and as 
tf» student folldWs ^Idna. he developi eye-movemerit i 
hal)1ts and perceptual behaviors that are roost ^ - 
appro0riatef fot reading. The. reading selections 
lit this program have recently be^. updated and / 
therefore, have contemporary pi (Jts; .DeveTpping good' ,- 

• comi^rehension is la.lsp an irt^jjortant part oft this ^ . 
program. This progranf 1s,publ1STied by. Instructional/ 
Communications Technologj^', Inc. /Taylor /Wt^ociates. ' . 

The l^body Rebus Reading Pragram by R1ch1|rd A, ' 
Wpodcock, Ed.D. andXharlotte R. Clark,. M.A. can be 
very, successful wth beginning riders. The program 
needs to be' used o\er a 'long-ter^ period to help the • 
sftident transfer successfully from t'fte symbols (rebgses) 
.to traditional reading. , ♦ 

<^ . \ • *■ ' * ' 

. • , .)\roerican Guidance Service, Inc. -f- 

Publishers' Building » , • 

^^^f«^le Pines, Minnesota 55014 - . *A ' 

■I Can Eat an Elephafit books^y / , ^ 

. Reading Research . 

Post Office Box 193 - > , '. ' 

Provo, Utah 8460,1 ^ - -* , . - . ' , 

'This is. a, boxed .collection of ten very smalt, very 
colorful .books made 0/ extremely durable material. % • 
T^tr purpose is* to infroduce beginning Headers td 
mil ti -syllable words by showing How a big wofd can be.. 

, "eaten" if you take only small bites, i.e., syllables. , 

Jimy and Joe Reacling Serie^ , ^' 

.Garrard ' ' ^ ' 

Champaign, Illinois 61820 ^ ' r •■ 
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This ^ ^series of hardbound, colorful .booRs writt 
on 4 fii# grade reading- level . T4*y are de|1gned; to s 
appeal prima*-11y to rctado^s ^ K-tS grades tyjiiiv ahd. v^ 
Jpe are'two yotogsters, oril' BUck.-,and one Wh1te|t«ho ' 
,have various ad\)*entui»es. . v 

' " • •• • 



The Monster Reading Series 



^ Bowmar ' " 

4563 Colorado BoulevanU ' 

Los^ Angeles, California 90039* * • , 

.This Serfes* of paperback, c61oi*ful books have Monster.^ 
fts their main character. The series 1«s designed v 
fpr beginning readers and serves as excellent in- ^ 
centiv,e for <:r§a.tiVe stories written by the. child^ 

- ,, 
► Sprint Reading^ Series t( Library- 1 ) Scholastic • ' • 

Sc})0^astio • ' ' ' ^ • ' 

904 SyUafi Avenue - * 

Englewood'Cf^ffs, Nevi Jersey 07632 

'Each Sprint library ha^ seVeral books and multiple 
Copies of each. Library 1 is written follow second ^ 
grade reading level. Material is high-interest, 
lovt vocabulary, ^nd illustrated'with photographs. 
A TeaclierJs Guidef witht Spirit Masters accompanies the • 

*|4U»:ary/ few; dis emission questions , /vocabulary 
development; and word recognition practice aris 

'vfd§d. 



pro- 



The Scrambler Series- ' 

Xei^x Education-iPubl icat'io'ns 
1250 Fairwood Avenue! 
Post Office Box 2639' 
'Columbus, Ohio 43216 



^^'Excitipg tales' Jn comic book fbrmat corlvert reluctant 
readers." These wtll -illustrated comics have vocabulary 
cwt^lled by Ipache a^d Bolch word lists. - The. short ' 
•stories have follOw-up. exercises and activities. Two" 
grade 5 books are available with reading level 2-5 " 3.5. 
Qrade 6 books ar^ reading -level 3.5 -'4.0. 
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J 5. 2. 2 ^P+ionics- 



' 9 



For'ni-actfce in phbiiics, try both .^ntcs is 
ua,' Book^" 1 , x*>sn6 3 5.nd Phonics- Workbook -. Books A,- S 



Z: .In both- of thepe work^i|>ks, the. number of 
phonetjic elements, ^definitionf, -rules,, and variations' 
vowel "and consonant sounds ;are held to a miniBun^sincJe* 
the airti in teag-hing „phohics is to help the child attack 
new "word^iwith easeVather than to make him an«ibthority 
in tti>S area of lin^uistic^V; «ottf of the&e workbooks-are 
pub Us hied by Modern Curriculum-PresS, IncT • 
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For more advapced students , the Phonics We Use 
series includes workbooks from Level 1 to Leve?" 5. 



Ljrons and Carnahan, Incf. 
467 East 25th Street 
Chicago; Il-Jinbis 606^- 



467 East 25th Street ^ 

For chfldren Who hfive specif reading and spelling 
t disabilities and need intensive rtmedial work, A 

Guide TQ Tea , c>jing^Phonics by June Uyday OrtQn can 
^' be .helfiful • . This book is-^espec^ally good for a 
teacher, new in the profession for it describes and 
^explains the, "Orton Approach" very thoroughly. 
' i The focus is u]?on the needs of beginning pupils, 

but with some suggestions ier presenting the materi- 
/ » al to'cHder pupils. This Us a direct approach to 

thestudy of phonics, presenting the sounds of the 
phonograms orally as^-tfeparate units and' teaching 



process of blending the»into syllib.les aftd MPrds 



M jgprds 



for recognition rin reading. 

Educators Publishing 'Service, 'Inc. 
75 Moulton Street . ' 

-Cambridge, Massachusetts 02-135 

Another TOtl^^d found ^ucdessfgl in ^aching be- 
ginning phonics is the PhoriovisuaT nfethod . . * 
•This method can be a/reaVly.*fun way to learn phonics 
and mbtivat^s many* students v^^h short attention 
\ spans, especially younger' one?. 

Phonovisual Products, Inc 




rnonwisudi rroauct^, int. ' m 

12216 ParklW Drive if 
Rockvllle, Mary>M 20852 ^ 




• , 15j£.S Spelling: Skills "in Spelling by* Neville H. Brewer Is ., ■ . 

a basic series of spening text. This'.-is published. / 

- . 'by: / . 'V 

. McCOrjiMjclc-^tethers Publishing Company. Inc. 11^ 
• ^ . - ' Hicbita, Kansas 672DT • ■ 

• '• For students with visual learning probleiis who neej j 

• intensive rejifedial work,, the K^sWthod^ has been used 
" ' successfully. , ^ - ' 

- • • ' • ■ ' " ' - .-r ♦ •" " . 

. '■ The Macmillan English' Series is//>'good basic language 

series: • • . .< ! ^ t • • 

4» ' . Macmlllan Publlwiing company. Inc. /. 

' ' ^ " ' 866 Third Averrae/ I-' ' ' ' Gt € 

. ' . New Yori^, New York/l 0022 \ 
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instrucUon In a*%ariety^of sklllS, the 
Looking At Words serie^by Catherine White Is 
' suggested. It Is publRbedL by Educational ^ 
OevelopioentaV Laborjitorles, Inc., a division of 
McGraw-Hill . This series Involves the use of thfi . 
EDL-Tach-X. ' • , 

15.2.4 Nath: For students who have a difficult trlnif ^ 
underst^nridlng nuabers and operations on n^nbers, 
. try the Structural Arllhmetlq Program, kit a^d * 
workbooks »>by Stern, Stern, aftd Gou^d, published 
by Houghton Hlfflln Company. In Boston. Tills 
program'^can be very s^^ssful with students who 
had never befbiif hadil^concept of what numbers 
are all about. 

The first two levels oY Eleiaentary School ^ 
^ Mathematlc^s , puj^llshed by Addl son-Wesley, are 
also very good to use with low-level math students. 
The pages are very ^orful and spacious. 

The fbllowing Is a^list of other math serl^ 
recoRinended either as basic text! of fpr suppU- 
. meMtary exerc'ises: 

' New Ways in NuwOers ■ (Modem) 
D*. C. Heath and Co^ny , 
Lexington, Massachusetts 

Mathematics 1, 3> 4, y. ^7, or 8 

(byj HcSwafn ' 'If ' . 

♦ Laidlaw ^ 



Greater Cleveland Mathematibs^ Program 
*Sci€Mr)Ce Research Associates,^ Inc. 

Programmed Math , A Sullivan Associates ^logfam from 
HcGraw-Hlll Book Compjny. This series is a gctod 
teaching tool » ' ^ 

For students witii visual motor and perception problems, 
. The Fros t lj Program for the Development of yjiyal ^ 
Percept1^> 4)y Marianne Frost Ig and tavld Horihe, Follett 
Educational Cogx>rat1on, Ch1c|^, Illinois, ^an be 
r especially helpful . 
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ssroom Antingemenr 



HEWETT MODEL 
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/ . Regvilor Clossrooff| vs^ Supptementory Instrucflofxil Seryices 



SiMll .instr uction area - Several tablejs are located in thp h;»rk nf tho ..^n™ 
.re used for s«^n gro.p instruction, contact ev"?"??„raJd speda? proje^s ^ 

3) ^See and Hear corner\Th; See and Hear corner is used primarilv. for listenino ' 
to tapes or records and r\cei,ing individual instructio-v ffoTJhe teacher " !l!3e'. ' 

IL liT,l'"^L"Z''V. 'J *'"'«"'.1""'9 a'problem^may remove hHiself from the-rest of 



Figure 3 
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indivjoIiAl educMw program 



STUDENT 



COMMinEE 



1 . Name 



Jimniy Brown 



Address 
Grade 

Current placement 
Date of birth 



Hunter Street, Chapel HilL.-NC 

27514 



1312 

6 - 

Mrs. dones' 6th grade 
3-2T-66 



Name 

Sara Johnson 
Patricia Brown 
John Lentz 
Jerry Smith 
Linda Jones 
Brenda Taylor 
, Bill Patterson 
Annie Jones 



Position 

Principal 
Parent 

School Psychologist 

H. Teacher 
Sixth Grade Teacher . 
Mental Health Consultant 
Resource T6acher 
Gifted and Talented Teacher 



lEP from 10-1-77 to 10-1-78 



^3. Pref^nt level* of ^ " 
^ ' Educational- Filpc'tlonlng 



4. Annual Goal 
Statements 



Instructional 
Objectives 




Objective Criteria 
Evaluation ^ 



Strengths - Possesses ^ 
superior Intelligence ,§ind 
Is achieving^ above grade 
level in all' academic aVeas. 

Needs 

1 . To Improve peer 
relations 



1. ^ Jimn\y will gain a- 
greater sense of iden- 
tity with and belonging 
i;o the group by more . 
active participation 
In peer ^roup activities. 



la. 



b: 



c 78 ^ 




d. 



el 



Encourage greater Input 
Into and attentlveness 
to'group discussions. 
Help Jimmy find ways 
to use his intellect 
and unique talents 
to, contribute meaning- 
fully to cooperative ^ 
^mall group projects/ 

Improve skill develop- 
ment In games and sporty 
and utilize the social 
interaction opportwni- ' 
ties inherent in fnese 
acclivities. 

'^xplpre with ^inivy his 
feelings aboot relations 
with peers, feelings of 
bein^ different, etc. 
Pofrjt out lonfer behaviors^ 
^as they occur. ^ 



la. Sociogram 
b. Observation by P.E.^' 
teacher, G.T. teacher, 
and resource teacher. 
' c. Feedback from students 
through class meetings. 
• d. Feedback from Jimrnyv 
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■ ■ '. INOrViOUAL EDUCATfDR PROGRAM 

•* 4 • _ 


STUDENT > , " 


. ■ COMMIHEE 

ft — * 


1. Name ^ * • Oimmy Brown 

Address 1312* Hunter Street, Chapel H111, NC 

27514 

Grade 6 ' . • 
Current p'lacement Mrs.- Jones' 6th'grade 
■ Date of birth . S-2^-66 

. 4 ; 


' Name * . Position' 

Sara Johnson . . " » Principal * 
PJItricia Brown ' Parent 
John Lentz • School Psychologist ' 
«)erry Smith ' ~ - " • E.M. Teacher- 
. Lfnda jortes " . • ' Si xtb^ Grade Teacher . 
Brehda Taylor. Menta.l Health Consultant 
Bill Patterson Resource Teacher 
Annie Jones Gjffed and Talented Teacher. 

' 'lEP from 10-1-77 to 10-1-78 , ^ . / 


3.Vp'resent level of ^ 
^ Educational Functioning 


4. Annual » Goal 
' Statenients^ 


5. Instructional 
Objecl;iyes 

ZT' ^ ^ 


6. Objective Criteria 
* ♦ and.,Evaj.uatiOn ; 


Needs t contttiuetl 

2. To better control hjs 
anger 

• 

* 

• * 

ERIC # 


2. Jimrriy will learn 
^altern^ve means of 
expressing anger. 

■ * 


2a. Discuss the fact that he 
' ha^ trouble -controlling 
.his.anger (at .school and 
• at home). 

b. Discuss rol6 pla^ways .of 
achieving better control- 

c. f raise him when he is 
abTe to maintain control 

. in a (dtfftcuft situation. 

d. .Hold Vben he cannot 

maintain control. . ^ 

e. Assist him in discussing 
his feelings when in ' 
control .J 

f. ^Praise Kim when tie is, 
^ble to 'Work through i 
mrtoWem J:o the point -of ^ 

v jp^^lution. 


2. .Walker Problem Behavior 
Identification Checklist 
w411 show a decrease^ irt * 
temper tantrums at mme • 
/ and school*. 
' - _# 

"81. 
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INDIVIDUAL' •Ei)liCmON PROGRAM 



STUDENT 



1\ ftlamfe 

Address 
. ■ Grade; ♦ 

• Ourrent placement 
' ' ,0a te (ff birth-. 



Jimmy Brown 

■ ■ \ *• 
131 2* Hunter Street, Chisel Hill, NC 
' . ' ' . -27514' 

Mrs. viones' eth grade' 
3-21-66 * ' 



— • 

3V Present Level -of ' 
Edueitional Functioning 



Needs, continued > 
. ^Tp improve body image 



4. -Afini4al Goal 
' Statements 



» 

'3. Jimn^ will be mope|t . 

actepttng of hirtiself * 
.anOave a JBore realistic 

view of both iiis strength^ 
• " ^nd weaknesses. ^ 
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COMMITTEE 



Name . 

Saca JcJhnson 
Patricia Brown 
John Lentz ' 
Jerry Smith 
Linda Johe%.>v^ 
Bi^nda Taylor^ 
Bill ^Patters.pn, 
Annie Jones 



, Position - 
• 

Principal ^ ^ 

Parent - 

School Psychologist'^ ; 

Teacher ' ' ' ^ ' 

sixth Grade Teacher , 
. Mental ^Health Consultant 
Resouixe^acher - ^ 

Gifted and Ta Tan ted Teacher 



:hp fi^dm |0->-7^o 1(J^1 



- ^5, ^.Instructional 
Obje9tfves 



3a. Direct Jimmy in a 

. sutoess-oriented motor ^ 
Vkills program to help^ v 
him develop physical Ty: 
^ b./ Obser/e his daily ac- 
tivity and praiie him* 
when he pey^rms well . 
c. ,^ Create an'atmosphere of \ 
acceptance, and t^t him^' 
- ftiow^he is^a 'vajued * ^ 
member of a. group.* ^ 



6. ;<Jbjective. Criteria. 
, Snd E^a^uatiop 



3. Sentence' compWtion test • 
Mooney Problem Checklist. 




4 
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^ ' ' ■ : — ' ! ' ^ ' . . ' 

■ ' INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION PROftRAM . . 


. . 4. ' STUdENT , ' 


- . COMMITTEE ' ' • /" 


■ ■ • ' / 

Name. * 'Jimmy Brown - t . 

.•"Address *' 1312 Hunter Street,' Chapel Hill , NC 
' ^- , ^ . \ • 27514 

Urouc - D • ' • 

Current placerfcrit Mrs. Jo«es',6th grade 
■•.Date of bi,Kt)i "3-31-66 , , ' 


Name Position • • • 

Sara Johnson * Principal - ^ 
Patricia Brown Parent - ^ ' ^ 
uuiin LenXiZ - ^cnuui roycnu lui^ibL / , 
• Jerry Smith " «E*H. Teachec 
\Linda Jones • Sixth Grade Teacher . ^ ' * 
Brenda Vt^or Mental Health Consultant. ♦ 
; Bill Patterson Resource Teacher . 
' "Annie Jones Gifted and talented teacher . 
1 ' » ' ' ' ' . ^ ' ' • * ' . 
lEP from 10-1-77 to. 10-/- 78 ' • 


3. Present Level of 
'i> * EducjitionarFtmctioning 


4. Annual Goal , * 
Statementsv^. ' 


5. Instructional 
Objectives 


€• (tojective Criteria 
. and Evali^al^oih 


4. To feel more accepted 
• ' and. secure with his 
family 

1 

•■-81 ■ • • ' • 
•ERIC \ ' 


4, Jimfflty will reduce. 

hostil)B, comp€tiJti.ve . . , 
interactions y^ith his 

. .brother and ^sister. 

' . ' . '. - 
.r.; ■ - • , 


"4a. Discuss times when 

'>Hmrny feels dis- * 
\^r^uAfiated agSinst in 
' -fartil^,. 
trr^xpl urfe te] qctamt ^iel - 
ings- towards sibPngs a%d 
M mother. ^' 
c. Separate out for Jimiy 
what appears io be just 
and unjust, reasonable 
^ , ' treatment*^ Lead biin to * 

^ perceive these disr 
. - . tinctlqns Mraself.. 
d- Explore Vertjjilly the 
complexity of Jirrmy's 
power to lessen hostility 
and increase accepia^e ^ 
\' between self jind siblings. 


4. • Reports of family thera- 
pists. Reports frpm * 
•.parents, ' - , , 

■ ' .\"- ■ • 

../'•■'-.' 

.0 • ■• if, • ^ 

. . • 



I m V r.DUAL EttJOfr ION . PROGRAM 

■ 4 



.7 J ■ 





0 ^' '.. 

I . Nam^ ^ 

. Address . 
"Grade 
( Current p1.ace|^t 
Date of , birth r 



Oimmy Brown 

•T312^Hunffir Street, Chape^l f*Cl^» NC 

' . ^ 27514" 




Mrs. 'Jones* 6th grade 



'3/ Presept level of 

Educatlonal-jFunctioning 



Anndal Goal . 
Statements 



COMMITTEE 



V ^ 



Nafn4 

^ Sara Johnson 
Patricia BrOwn 
John Lentz 
Jerry Smith 
Linda Jones- 
Brenda Taylc>r 
Bill Patter-son 
Annie Jones 



PositiQn _i ' ^ 
— — • 

Principal • . 

Parent ' • ^ ^ 

School Psychologist 

E«H: Teadher 

Sixth Gr^de Teapher 

Mental^ Copsultant 

R^wrce Teaucher 

Gift.ed ao{l .Talented Teacher 4i\ 



lEP from K)-l-77 to VO-1-78 



5, } InstructWiial 
' Objectives 

* " • \ 



6. t)bjective Criteri^i 
* and Evaluation 



6; >f5fc^ challenged in his 
, Nschool work 



1 



5. Jimnty will become mcJre 
" stimulated in<academTlH 
•work. . 



I 




5a. Gdoperalfvely plan with • 
Jlmny the subaft<ince of 
his 'academic, program • 
- making use of .both ^)$ts~ 
and enrlcrttoent 'resources • 
, b. Nak^ use of expressive ' 
^ media (drawing, creative 
« Writing^ ett.) and group 
project e)^r1erice|^.to 
.help Jlmqy r^iM . 
personal d:|f HHIKles and 
' to work on problems he 
. , !'.has Interacting with ^ 
, ofllbrs. - ^ 



W1V1 be 4ftgreas.^^ 
amount of ''escape*^ . r 
/ reading done^by Jimniy ^ 
at Kome. and ^at sfch'ool. 



•V 
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7. ^ Educational Servle^i to be Provided: 



A.. ,5€rvipQS 
Required ' 



B:. Date 



Initialed 



Resource r'oora 



9-1-77 



•i 



'Ind.' and group co unsel tno ^■>15-7Z^ . * 



ftotor skills prog ram 

• FamiTy therapy 

Gifted 'and Bllent ed 
program 

. ■ . V' 



r 



.V10-1.-77 



9-1-77 



,C. Duration of 
2 t Service ' ^ 



6-10-7ff 



6-10-78 / 



J->0-78 



6-T0-78 



•6-10-78 



D. ' Indi vidua] Responslbl-e 
for the Service 



E.H. Resource Teaclier . - _ > 
Guiflance Counselor ^ 

P.r> Teacher, ^ 

Menul Health.'Therapist 

» 

Gifted and Talented. Teacher 



Extent of time in. the regular education program: , * , * , . 

Will be in tfre giftW Ajd talented prosram for three periods peif day (academic subj«dts^.' 
Will be in the resource .classrooffi for two periods per day. • " ' 
Will be in the r'egular program for fwo periods per day/ (niuslc and physical education). 

Justification .of ther Individi^l Edtfc^tipn Program: * ^ ' ' . 

It Is -the consensus of the •loflfll placement cbmroltter'that J1inii<jr*s needs -can test be met byr" 
the abov6 outli^ied^^nfi^ram. >v ' ' . " • - i 



I fjave.had "the opportunity to- participate 1h the development of the 
^Individual Education' Program. . , ' ♦ ' • . 



r 



» r 



: '83. •. 



I agree with, the Individual Edii^tiort Program £7 • 
I disagr*efi ^j/ith the Individual ^ucatlon Programr £7 



i 




4r 



/s/ Mrs. Patricia Bbowp a . 
\ PaftfR^s Signature 



^9 



n»r.n .aron.a Residential a nd Hos- p ita1 ?ro«r.m for F«,t....li, Nandlca.o.d 



■psychlutric Hospitals 

», • , ■ • ■ 

• ... John Ujjistead Adolescent tJnit, Bbtner*' Serwe«; aiT nf N«-th r «t ' j. 

• Children's Psychiatric Unit, Butner Serves all nf 

6 lt£r;^'"*^ ages.-4.12. inpatient capacityle; aLra« illy I • 
0 months to several years. ^ * . is 

■• 5eMe™l??t'L';:I,5S"''' ""^S->'-9«"'°'''- serves '35\ounVlas- in ' 
^. Ms^flJhs' '""""^.^^.^ '2 W capacity 32; average stay ' 

.. Dorothea Oij, Child PsJ-chiatry Outpa'tient ClinlcT Raleioh Serves^'-'' 

d?c"?ran«:;inn"^*"^''°"' ^ ^- ^^^-^^^y^r-. 

... CherJ5<-Hpspita1, Children's Unit,, Goldsbbro SefTes fast.™ un^th 
. Carolina, ages 6 to 18; capacity *^^en,t"•of\uy^f ^ZthTj; 

.. School on the grounds of Highland 1^^^^^ * • 

" 2«!lfh rf^l!"' Hospital." Chapel Hill.' Serves all of 

• a«i\ a so out-of-stat^ ?efferrals. si/s and gjjis 
. ages 3 to 12; capacity 9; average stay is 2 to 6, inoJths. 

Re-Ed School . ^- ' , . . ' 

" hin?!!? S''^?Ji^°'ir^""'- ^^'^^•s mainly North- Carolina's WoVth Central 

Therapeutic. Cairips ' y / ^ ' 

. Y » . =="^'^0 .Tor ?u, Doys. Final plans are noW in process 



■ Frontiersman Pf^ogram- at' the Kennedy .Home, Kf'>sto'nV^^Serves^s ' 

■* Jnd girls', ages 13 to 15; capacity is 16* average length of^y . 
is 6 months to 1 year. . ' ^ . . f. 

Residential Home . * . / ■ y 

Alexander ehildren's Center/Cbarlotte/ Serves all J^" Nor*^ 

• Carolina, also bh^^drfen of olhV- states; ages 6-12; Capacity 30 
residential , 10 day; Vv«rage stay 18 mofnths. 

'Group Homes Which Provide V-Campus Pro grams .. * 

\. -Thompson Children's Ho,fie , 'charlotte Hava ^P^^^J^.f^^^^^^^ 

emotionally.disturbed children ages 6 to 12,- .Educational component 

■ is provided on campus. \ 

Ki.d's Place, Wtherfordton. siys ^nd girls dges 5, to 12; capacity ' ■« 
V of nine, residential and 10 to 15 day; avenSge stay is ^ to 12 mdnths. ^ 

Earth Hofpe., Greenville. toSs day; capacity of ,5 ;. aver'^ge ,stjy, 

S . 6 mon^ to a' yea^r . ^ . ' . ' 

NntP. Tn addition to the preceding, some ed^jcationa'l 'programs are being 
prov d d bj CommunUy^entaf'ngalth GUnc^-s Chi14ren^ervea^by 

these programs varj. from severely ^-^^^'^J^V'^'; 'aSSu^ V^ncth v 
severely merttaVly retarcffed; from pre-schboT a# to ?tiultr .L6ngin 
■Of stay varies from one month to several ye&rs.. pcact data- is ne.t - 

• V avaflable at this time, ^ ' » f * ^ ^ ; * * 

; Resources for -Autistic Chi Idreh ^ ^ ^^}~ ■ . ^; , . 

Five TEACCH Centers' pro'vide diaSnostVclevaluittiM . fndivld^li^ - 

• tre^tment'and Par^nt^roup activities. enters^s^^^ 

yearly: Ashevil.le. Charlotte ; Jhapel Hill, Gre^W^ntf Wi ■ King- 
ton., ^ -^^i^fcr ~ 

• Nineteen classlSfer autistic aftd other comniuni<*iOnsWdi'capped 
- ■ . d^ re m^dl^osjble through combined efforts' and reso^^^^^^ 
TFACA local school uni.U. state Department ,pf Public Instruction, 
ffdeSi m^n es aTt^e North Carol tfta- Society for Autistic Chi dren, 
Clfsses .Sve an average, each of 6.7. dai ly,. All classes, except, th^ . 
[ Chapel Hi ir class are housed in publ:[c schools. . ^ ; - 

. ■ i\sheyine 2 .'• ..6a§t6ni^ - J • "^|^^°^"V ^' • * 

• ' -Cffebel Hiir- 1 Goldsboro - I ftaTeigh - 1 . • 

ffiotte - J.- Greensboro ^- 2 Washington ti y.^- L • 

Elizabeth.City -> ^reSnvtlN*- 1 'Whj.t^ville -4. ; 

. = Fay^tteville'- i "Hickory.- 1. • Wv^mington - 3- 



\ ^' . ' . - 

^ In addition to the above,, the Norths Carolina Society* for Autistic 

. \ Children sponsors an ejght-week sumner camping program and has 

. recently estab.lished a group home called Triad Home Ibcated in 

^ Gre-ensboro to serve a capacity of 5 to 6 autistic adolescents. 
Triad Home pffers a 24-bour prograra^ifh fncludes a day cUss^odm 

* % program. ' * jT 




